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THE AULD HOOSE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE AULD HOOSE. 

The auld hoose, the auld hoose, 
What though the rooms were wee ? 

There ne'er could be a new hoose 
Wud be sae dear to me. 

The wild rose and the jessamine 

Aye hang upon the wa' ; 
Hoo mony faded memories , 

Do thae sweet floors reca'? 

AT the foot of one of the slopes of the sunny Pent- 
lands stood an old farm-house, so sheltered that it 
might scarce attract the notice of passers-by. The leafy 
trees so intertwined that they had almost hidden the old 
house/ and made it look small and unpretending; but 
on nearer approach you might find it possessed goodly 
accommodation. The old-fashioned kitchen, extending 
from the front to the back of the house, with its well- 
sanded stone floor, .and walls- shining with pewter, was 
a home in itself. The " Auld Hoose" boasted no grand 
entrance-hall, or wide staircase — only a low door-step, 

A 
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and small cased windows, where the neat curtains 
rivalled each other in their snowy whiteness. 

Two rows of chimneys straggled from the roof, the 
sheltering abode of numbers of sparrows, which twittered 
around the house with their sweet bird voices. Bright 
yellow spots figured here and there among the thatch, 
contrasting strangely, though picturesquely, with the 
rain-washed russet brown, and strengthening for the 
time the roof, which the wild blasts of wind sometimes 
treated unmercifully. Two old thorn trees, cut round the 
stumps with letters innumerable, and a waving crab 
apple-tree, guarded the old gateway leading to a clump 
of neglected orchard trees, where the dank grass nearly 
kissed the apple blossoms — a lovely spot, and the quaint 
grandeur of its surroundings seemed to shed a peace 
around the place — 

Something sublime 
Curtain'd the eve of Nature's scene, 

And thoughts divine 
Might be the passing gazer's theme. 

One evening early in autumn, many years ago, when 
the sun was sinking almost imperceptibly into the west, 
casting glinting lights and shadows through the grand 
old trees, and burnishing the windows with a golden 
hue, like the rustling corn in the fields beyond, while 
faintly the birds were singing a lullaby amid the darken- 
ing branches, the sweet stillness was broken only by 
the voices of children in the orchard, who were romp- 
ing with the old house dog. Bounty — faithful Bounty 
— who bounded and frisked with every expression of 
delight, as they smoothed his shaggy coat now sprinkled 
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with grey, — Eonald, with his wavy curls, rosy cheeks, 
and dimpled chin, is enjoying himself without limit ; 
wild with glee, his eyes sparkle as he kisses his sister 
Marguerite, only turned seven summers, and three 
years his junior. She was always called Daisy for a 
pet name; for when first she came to her Aunt Margaret, 
like a tiny bud with starlike eyes fringed with long 
lashes, they could not help comjparing her with the 
flower ''Marguerite," and so they called her Daisy. 
From a baby, it appears she was self-willed and reti- 
cent, though at other times childlike and loving, with a 
temperament altogether difficult to understand ; and her 
Aunt Maggie sometimes thought the task she had un- 
dertaken in the care of her dead sister's children would 
prove too much for her inexperience. But there was 
•*' Elsie," dear old Elsie Craig, — she should have been 
mentioned first among the inmates of the Auld Hoose at 
Eraehead. 

Margaret Johnston was there, the sole representa- 
tive of the Braehead family; and it is she who now 
stands in the doorway watching the children and old 
Boimty. 

" Tea's ready. Miss Maggie ; and maybe you'll ca' the 
bairns in to it. Gudeness me ! there's that Garry 
Owen glowerin* ower the fence; his face bodes nae 
gude luck." 

Following the direction of Elsie's eyes, Margaret for 
the first time observed, looking over the green and 
rotten fence — erected long years ago by her father — 
what looked like an apparition, but which, after all, was 
only the flesh and blood figure of a youth of sixteen or 
seventeen. He had an ungainly appearance, and large 
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staring eyes, which, as they glared uncannily on the 
children, seemed somehow to foreshadow evil ; and with 
a feeling of uncontrollable dread, Margaret called the 
children, and followed Elsie into the house. 

But let her tell herself the events of that evening, 
and the story of how Elsie and the bairns came to 
Braehead. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MABGARET JOHNSTON'S CHAPTEE. 

Elsie came to Braehead when my mother was married. 
She had been her maid, and then acted as nurse ; and 
when my mother died, she simply and naturally filled 
the capacity of housekeeper to my widowed father and his 
bereaved children. She was devoted to us with aU the 
peculiarity of the old Scottish domestic — ^free of speech, 
perhaps, to an extremity, but with no savour of rude- 
ness ; or, if so, her language never appeared rude to us. 
In these modem days, this type of friendly help is fast 
disappearing from our midst ; but I recall a grand era in 
Scottish history, when such were to be found abundantly, 
fighting the battles and enduring the trials and reverses 
of the family they served, with pertinacity and fortitude, 
such as would have done credit to many a son of the 
house. 

My father had served his country as a soldier in his 
younger years, and, falling into delicate health, had 
bought this small farm of Braehead, which suited his 
taste and his means. Here he also enjoyed the society 
of Mr Morrison, whose property closely adjoined. They 
had been educated together at the Edinburgh High 
School, and their pursuits and tastes being alike, the 
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friendship of their early years was now firmly ce- 
mented. 

Mr Morrison had resided at Holmlee for many years, 
and was a man of no small note in the country side; and 
being easy-going in his ways, and generous to a fault in 
his dealings with his tenantry and Mends, he was socially 
liked by all who knew him. 

Fortunate in his outside affairs, he was not so at 
home, his wife having passed into rest after spending 
several years in a private asylum. His only daughter 
married at eighteen, and lived only to give birth to a son, 
the same youth whose appearance at the fence on that 
summer evening had caused Elsie and myself so much 
uneasiness. He was named after his father, who, when 
marrying again, left him to the care of his grandfather, 
who dearly loved him ; and it was well, for the little 
orphan boy knew very little of his father's love, and his 
selfish and ungainly ways won but little love from those 
around him. He no doubt inherited these qualities from 
his equally selfish father. 

My father had been rather a stem man with his 
chuien. .nd my de^ M.tt,„ dyi^ «»o fto »y birth. 
all the love which he had ever shown to his children 
was lavished on me. We were only three — ^my sister 
Agnes being ten years, and my brother Duncan being 
seven years older than myself. Poor honest Duncan! 
my father and he quarrelled some years ago, and he left 
home, and long we waited hopefully for his return. 
My father meanwhile died, with his heart full of grief 
for his children, and bitter tears were shed over his lost 
boy, and that a few kind words at parting had not been 
said to the lad, whose life had been wrecked, perhaps. 
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for the want of a mother's guidance and love, and whose 
heart could not understand the stem discipline of his 
father's will My father, with his parting blessing, 
pressed me close to his bosom, with the words on his 
dying lips — 

"Maggie, hold on the old place, keep the old home, 
for the boy may return some day, heart-broken and weary, 
to the spot where he was born ; and, though his father 
has departed to a better home, he will find some peace 
and comfort that you are still here." 

This dying wish I have fulfilled, though sometimes I 
have wished it different ; but I am now thankful that I 
have striven and kept the place for our wanderers. 

Mr Morrison's only son had married my sister Agnes, 
and nought but grief had sprung from the unioa He 
was wad and dissolute, and wasted his means; and when 
he died in Italy, he left my sister with her two babes in 
want of the common necessaries of life, and herself in 
the last stage of consumption. The cur^ who attended 
her wrote to me, at her request, and I left my quiet home 
and soothed the last hours of my dying sister, and saw 
her remains laid away in a quiet cloister. No more sor- 
row for her, I thought, as I gathered the weeping children 
to my bosom, and brought them away with me home to 
Braehead, to make them my one especial care. 

Bitter tears they shed over their loss, though Eonald, 
with his frank nature, soon interested himself in his 
lessons and boyish games; but Daisy, with her quiet 
ways and deep passions, which she seemed to inherit 
from the sunny south, would brood alone in childish 
sorrow over the loss of the dear ones, somewhat dim, 
perhaps, in her remembrance, but whom no other living 
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being could replace. Eelics of the dead parents were 
cherished with a care beyond her years, and stowed away 
safely in the drawer of an old bureau which had belonged 
to her mother in her girlish years. When I told her 
how this had belonged to my mother, in the first place, 
and then to hers, it was touching to see the sensitive 
dread she had that strangers' hands Should even touch 
the place which contained her sad treasures. I tried 
hard to rouse her from this feeling, and to freshen her 
childish life with outside amusements ; but again and 
again she would bring me the two medallion portraits 
of her father and mother, and say, " Auntie, was not my 
mother beautiful ? What a kind face my father had ! 
They say he was a bad man : but no ; his face is good 
and gentle, and he was always kind to me." I found it 
hard to answer her questions, never having heard any 
good of her father. 

My father disliked him from first acquaintance, and 
after their runaway marriage never spoke to Mr Morri- 
son, firmly believing that he had persuaded my sister to 
marry his son. He had always loved her ; and his son 
having led a wild and dissolute life, he thought my 
sister's gentle love for him might settle the lad. 

My sister really loved him, and I have always thought 
that her quiet nature must have seen some good in the 
man whom she had so loved and risked all for. 

Her last words were of him ; and tearful prayers were 
uttered to Gk)d that they might be one in heaven as they 
had been on earth. She made no reproaches over his 
extravagance, nor for herself, but simply said that pride 
had hindered her writing to Holmlee, or to her father, 
in extremity, as after the marriage her letters had been 
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returned unopened. This she had sadly grieved over ; 
but thought, notwithstanding the prejudice I must have 
imbibed, I might have some love to spare for her orphan 
children. Little my sister knew of the many times I 
had longed for her kind counsel and loving ways in the 
days gone by. She had stood to me in the room of my 
dead mother, and watched over my childhood with love 
and kindness, though to her at times I was rude and 
wayward ; and had I known where to find her, I should 
have written, even though it were in disregard of my 
father's command. 

I knew that the dear old man grieved over his stern- 
ness to his children. Little he said, and in his quiet 
sorrow I loved him all the more. I often saw his face 
grow sad and his eyes fill with tears over the remem- 
brance of the past. From his diary, which he tore up 
shortly before his death, I had caught a stray leaf, which 
showed how much he grieved, and how much he had 
been bound to the partner of his earlier years. The words 
were written: "Wife, have I done my duty? Thou wert 
ever kind — ^has my sternness been a fault ? I have meant 
it for the best, and pray God to forgive me if I have not 
well guarded the blessings He has given me." I have 
wrapped this stray leaf roimd a lock from his furrowed 
brow and a wave of sunny hair which he had carefully 
kept for years. Such stray words and such loving links 
seemed to bind them together, even in death. 

As I looked at Eonald and Daisy sporting on the 
grass on that summer evening, why was it that fears 
fiUed my heart, and my eyes welled with tears ? Was 
it really that I feared the responsibility of their future ; 
or was it because of the answer I had given to one who 
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had asked for my own hand and heart — George Allen, 
whom I had sincerely loved, but whose home and affec- 
tions I could not share, else my vow to keep the old house 
for our wanderers should have to be abandoned ? My 
father's dying wish must be respected, and I must bravely 
strive to conquer the bitterness of a lost love, and fulfil 
the duty I had undertaken. It was strength and com- 
fort sometimes to see the children come bounding to 
me, Ronny tossing his cap over my head, and throwing 
his arms round me, and Daisy greeting me with an affec- 
tionate kiss ; and on that evening, when I had recovered 
somewhat from these thoughts, and from the unwelcome 
apparition of Garry Owen, I felt that my life could not 
be all desolate when guarded by such love. 

Tea with us was always a pleasant meal, and I con- 
versed on that evening as usual with the children over 
their day's lessons, and assisted them in their tasks; 
and it was always our custom to read, along with Elsie, 
a portion of the Book Divine. Precious moments these 
were. Happy evenings, how ye come back to me now 
in memory ! I can see the workers going to and fro 
among the cattle. I can smell the white roses that 
shaded my window, and the dewy grass waving its 
scented blades across the meadows. Yes; these were 
happy times, in spite of some sorrow. And were they 
not full of promise to some of the inmates of the " Auld 
Hoose?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRANKSWOOD HOUSE. 

Brankswood was a large and old-fashioned house, with 
numberless nooks and comers, which it would seem im- 
possible to have found a use for. " The bedrooms were 
all small and turrety, with narrow staircases. The 
drawing-room was unpretentious, and although the most 
cheerful room in the house, it was not inviting. It was 
rarely visited, however, except by the housemaid with 
her duster, and the only rooms open for daily use were 
the dining-room and library. The latter was well 
stocked with ancient and modem books, which had evi- 
dently been selected by one of taste and culture. Over 
the neatly-arranged shelves hung well-executed paint- 
ings of celebrated 6.uthors, poets, and painters. The 
massive tables and high-backed chairs were in accord- 
ance with the oak floor ; a large old grate, filled with 
blazing logs, sent a comfortable glow over the sombre 
room, filling it with a cheerful light. In an easy- 
chair, near the fire, sat an elderly man; his hair was 
silvered, and his brow was furrowed with deep lines of 
care, which showed that he had not been free from 
mental suffering ; he held in his hand a volume of Scots 
Worthies, which he had been reading, but throwing it 
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aside, he walked to the window. A fine expanse lay 
before him ; a well-wooded park, verged by a running 
stream, parterres of beautiful flowers sparkled on the 
lawn, shaded by hedges of box and laurestines — these 
were the possessions of the Laird of Brankswood, which 
had come to him from a relation on his late wife's side. 
He had left Holmlee years before, and resided abroad 
with his grandson, and had only recently returned to 
take possession of his new home. There, however, he 
lived in seclusion, brooding over his sorrows, and the 
•decajdng house had now more prospect of tumbling to 
the ground than it had in the absence of the late owner. 

" Where can the boy have got to ? He has not been 
into lunch, and now it is dinner time; he gets very 
wilful and disobedient. I must take him to task directly 
he returns." 

Garry Owen came dashing up the path on his pony, 
and, crossing the park, takes the tired animal into the 
stable himself, heedless of keeping his grandfather wait- 
ing. He at last reaches the library, dusty and tired, 
throws himself in the first chair he comes against, tak- 
ing ofif his cap to wipe the perspiration from his brow, 
having the good manners not to replace it again. 

" Well, Garry, where have you been to ? I quite 
■expected you back by one o'clock; it is now half-past 
six, and dinner has been waiting more than half an 
hour." 

" Well, Governor, you need not be so touchy ; I got 
beyond bounds, and could not get back in time, so there 
is no use fussing about it." 

" Garry, I cannot speak to you again until you are 
more respectful ; it grieves me much to see you act so." 
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" Surely a fellow can do as he likes ; what is the good 
of being in a place like this if you can't ? Nothing like 
being your own master." 

" Go to your room, sir, and get ready for dinner. I 
do not wish to hear more now ; I will wait other five 
minutes." 

"What a plaguy nuisance to change my dress for 
dinner," as he sulked himself out of the room. " I am 
deuced hungry, and I sha'n't ; so there — I shall only 
wash my hands and get down again." 

He pulled his bell until it sounded through the old 
house, and when the servant appeared, said, " Bring me 
some hot water ; you might have known I wanted it." 

It was too much trouble for Garry Owen to be civil to 
any one. The only son of an only daughter, he was 
doted on by the old man with a love that bordered 
on insanity. He had never been checked, never 
refused anything; it was simply to ask and receive, 
and the result now appears of this mistaken kind- 
ness. He was master over his grandfather, and could 
not treat him with ordinary civility. It would have 
been too much condescension on his part to thank 
the domestic for bringing his hot water. He shut the 
door, and, having dressed in a slovenly manner, at last 
reached the dining-room. The old man gave him a 
careless glance, and helping him to his dinner, several 
minutes were passed in silence. 

"Governor, can you teU me who lives in that old- 
fashioned-looking farm-house they call Braehead ?" 

The old man put down his fork and knife, and said, 
" What do you know of Braehead T 

" I rode there to-day." 
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"I thought I had forbidden you and James to go 
farther than the ' Lanes.' I must speak to him about 
it/' 

" James did not go farther, and a jolly good job too. 
His company was a good riddance. Too much of a 
good thing to have your inferiors curbing your bridle 
at every step you take." 

The old man checked the reproof which rose to his 
lips, inwardly anxious to hear more of the place whose 
associations at one time were very dear to him. 

" I saw two children playing among the orchard trees, 
and one was such a beauty. If I had had a sister she 
must have been like her. She was just like that old 
portrait of my mother that you have got stuck about 
somewhere — ^like father like son, they say. I suppose 
I must be like mine." 

Every word was probing the old man to the quick, 
and the boy noticed there was some connection, and de- 
termined to find it out for himself. 

" Grandfather, do you know who lives there T 

** Old Captain Johnston and his family lived there 
some years ago, but they must have gone. They had 
no young children." 

" Oh, these were not squally babies ; one was nearly as 
old as myself, and the other a year or two younger — 
dignified thing she was too. I wonder who that prim 
old maid could have been standing in the doorway like 
an old picture in a frame ? She never took her eyes off 
me as I leant over the fence, and an old hobgoblin of a 
woman, with a stiff starched cap, and an apron nearly 
over her toes. I never saw such a character. By Jove ! 
as she came stepping near and stared at me, I felt in- 
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clined to pull the old affair off her head, and set it up to 
frighten the crows in the nearest turnip-field " 

Something had touched the old man's heart, and he sat 
with his hands clasped and saddened face. His thoughts 
had wandered back to a time when two such children had 
gladdened his fireside at Holmlee, when life and love 
was all around him, when no cloud had yet dimmed his 
sky, no tears had been shed, and no dear ones had de- 
parted from the family circle. Since the marriage and 
angry departure of his boy, no tidings had reached him of 
his fate ; and the rupture with the Braehead family con- 
tinuing, he had heard nothing from that quarter. Could 
these be the children of his boy ? No ; it could not be 
possible ; and even if so, why should he wish to find 
them out ? Their parents were dead to him — this he had 
tried to believe long ago; and hiS heart had hardened still 
more towards them. Why should their children now dis- 
inherit the loved though wayward lad now before him ? 
"Grandfather is not often moonstruck," thought 
Garry ; " something's in the wind. What can it be ? 
Is it possible he can have been sweet on that old maid 
with the prim face? Seems rather fishy, but I'll find it 
out. Governor, how far is it from here to Braehead ? 
I feel joUy tired. Are you going to sleep ?" 

The rude voice roused the laird from his reverie, 
bringing him back to life again, as it were, sweeping 
away his day dreams for the moment — for the moment, 
it might be, but not for ever. 

" I daresay it is twelve miles from here ; might be 
more. I cannot exactly say. You did not teU me what 
the boy was like, Garry ?" 

" Boys are not much in my way, but I did look at 
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him. He had a curly head of hair, bordering on carrots. 
I can hardly tell you whether his nose pointed to the 
skies or bended towards the turf; but in spite of his 
clodlike appearance, 'pon my word, it smacked of the 
aristocratic. As for the girl, if she were a little older, I 
could speak of her better. Her hair was dark and 
straight; her eyes were dark also; and long lashes swept 
over her pale cheeks ; her ruddy lips showed a perfect 
set of, I should think, her first teeth ; but it was her 
walk I noticed first: she was conceited. Had she worn 
long dresses, she would have swept them about with a 
dignity suitable to their quality. Drat that boy, he was 
nothing." 

Laird Morrison, in deep thought, while Garry Owen 
was speaking, replied — " I expect you to obey me, else I 
will not answer for tKe results. Never go near that 
house again. Such people can be nothing to you; and if 
you will have companions, they must be your equals in 
birth and position. If you go where I desire you not 
to, I will send you from here under strict tuition and 
allowance, and will never have you here again." 

" Well, grandfather, you're precious hard on a fellow 
after alL I am sure I have not even proposed going 
there again ; 'tis a deuced long ride to take for the sight 
of a couple of kids." 

" Garry, when will you ever give over that abominable 
way of speaking ? Where you have learnt such a vulgar 
style is beyond my comprehension. The meanest stable 
boy I employ speaks better, and seems better bred than 
you are." 

" Daresay they may be ; they're only servants ; but a 
fellow must ufie some way of speaking beyond stable 
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boys to hold up his prospects. When I come into this 
property, I shall upset the whole lot of the old fogies — 
none of your old Sawneys shall pest me when I come 
trotting over their gravel walks, or pluck the prize 
flower in the garden, which that old BeUal of the shovel 
and rake seems to cultivate especially for the cook or 

" I tell you what it is, sir; if you ever answer me in this 
manner again, I will not leave you even a single tree in 
the place. If it were iiot for the sake of your dead 
mother, dear to me as my only daughter, and the image 
of my wife, I would not have tolerated your rudeness as 
I have done ; and I warn you not to speak to me in this 
fashion again." 

" Good old woman that mother of mine ; capital talis- 
man. Who would you leave the place to if not to your 
own kith and kin ? And I am all you have." 

" Child, I have loved you as man never could have 
loved. As you state, you are all I have, and I have 
brought you up as the heir to our house. I have in- 
dulged your every whim, and only thought your better 
nature would be your master in the end, and that you 
would be a worthy son of the race you belong to/ 

" I think I am, governor." 

" Hold your peace, sir; if you were like the family you 
belong to, you woul4 at least be respectful ; but you do 
not seem to understand the word. To me, you are worse 
than rude ; you, who might be cheering my last days, 
are a worse sorrow than those who are dead to me ; and 
I now see the great sin of my over-indulgence, and the 
lesson the great God has taught, that in sparing the rod 
we spoil the child." 

B 
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Garry's better nature, if he had any, might have been 
touched by the old man's painful state of feeling ; but 
he only sulkily replied — 

" I am off to the stables to see to my pony. Good- 
bye." 

The old laird buried his head in his hands, while his 
whole frame shook with emotion. 

" Have / done my duty to that boy ; or is it his 
nature to be so ? I thought as he grew up he would 
repay me with kindness for all my indulgence ; and I 
often used to murmur over Mr Johnston's sternness to 
his children. There was much of truth in the remark 
respecting us made by the old gardener : ' If Johnston 
and I had been cairded thegither, we wad hae made twa 
gude faithers.' And would that I had some of my old 
friend's sternness ! But why should I think of these 
things ? Are they not of the past — the past which I 
have sworn to forget ? Little there is in the memory of 
it to make me revive it. Let me rather earnestly pray 
and hope for an altered spirit in my boy, whom I deeply 
feel can be my only hope and comfort in the years that 
may be left for me." 

Garry, on reaching the stable, displayed his respect 
for old age in handling the old stable-keeper roughly by 
the collar, while demanding to know whether the pony 
had been seen to. The old man was a Highlander, and 
stood on his dignity with the remark — 

" Seen to ! seen to ! When was a pony in a Hieland- 
man's charge and no seen to ? " 

" I wish you would drop that Highland jargon when 
speaking to me, my man." 

" Ye surely wadna hae me drop what is nate'ral, and 
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belongs to the soil where I was bred and born ? It wud 
just be like a gentleman o' bluid no bein' a gentleman, if 
ye ken what that means." 

Garry hardly knew what to say to this hard hit, which 
he could see by the cunning leer in the eye of the man 
of the north was meant for a reproof. Like a real sneak 
and coward, he felt at a loss to reply to such a pointed 
and truthful observation regarding himself. He angrily 
blurted out, however — 

" You know little about gentlemen in your position of 
life." 

" That's whaur you mak the mistake, lad. I hae aye 
served gentlemen ; and I'm no that doited but I ken ane 
when he crosses this way." 

Seeing that a controversy would not mend matters, he 
left honest Donald in high dudgeon, and crossed the 
woods, kicking the stones with his feet in a discontented 
way, in no mood to be an agreeable companion to the 
next person he came in contact with. Nearly all the 
people had retired for the night ; the old gatekeeper was 
peeping through the window, and, from courtesy to the 
young heir of the house, opened the gate for Garry. He 
actually said, " It is a fine night." He had a purpose to 
serve ; he wanted to ferret out the remarks of his grand- 
father, and he thought this old retainer of the Branks- 
wood House might teU him what he wanted. However, 
he had the " wrang soo by the lug" in Grizzel Kennedy, 
as she answered, " Ou ay, it's a fine night for them 
that likes it," and set her lips so firm after the remark 
that Garry Owen knew it was no use to question her 
farther. 

Garry, could he but see it, was abready beginning to 
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reap the fruits of his own selfishoess, and his mind was 
disturbed with savage and unpleasant feelings towards 
mankind in general, and none the less to himself in par- 
ticular. 

"What could the old cock mean ? He was nearly wild 
about these people. What could they be to him ? Who 
would he ever leave the place to but me ? His pride 
would never allow him to leave it to strangers or 
dependants. That's where my pull is, and I shall be 
master here in spite of any one." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

9 

BRAEHEAD. 

From the dreaiy old mansion at Brankswood, it is sweet 
to return again to dear old Braehead — to Margaret and 
her children, and to Elsie. We left them in peace and 
happiness, and their life, if quiet and uneventful, was 
still pleasant and cheerful. To Margaret the children 
were perpetual sunshine ; and Elsie had a maternal and 
unceasing solicitude for the welfare and happiness of 
the child and grandchildren of her old master. Had she 
not always been well and kindly treated by the old folks ? 
And was it not happiness now to find that their offspring 
were not less loving and respectful to her ? Years rolled 
by, and Eonny, after studying with his sister at the 
manse, was now completing his second year at a large 
school in England. His return was being expected at 
Braehead, and he was then to consider the choice of his 
future occupation. His love of nature, and of a life in 
the country, was deep and strong ; but he was too fond 
of his books ever to make a farmer. The choice would 
lie entirely with himself; and there could be no fear 
that Eonny would not well bear his part in the world's 
battle. Honest truth and manly generosity had at aU 
times characterized his actions ; and already he had won 
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the love and respect of his compeers. At Braehead, 
great was the anxiety and anticipated delight at his 
return. As the days drew nearer, Elsie was up betimes 
preparing for his reception, and so was Daisy; and we 
will intrude on their conversation on one of these early 
momings. 

"Weel, Daisy, what brocht ye sae sune down this 
morning ? I hae barely got the fire*lichted, and I'm 
sure you wad hae been wiserlike in bed." 

" Ah, Elsie, dear, I could not sleep. Eonny is coming 
home to-day, and I wanted to get everything right. 
You see he will be so pleased to come home again, and 
I want to make his room nice, and get his books arranged, 
and some flowers cut and put in the vases. There is 
only one bunch of buds on his white rose bush, and I 
must leave it, for he will like to see how fresh they 
look ; and oh, Elsie ! I have such a lot to do." 

" A weel a wat, it's aye the way. Ye're just like the 
auld stock, aye thinkin* o' ither folk; but he's your 
brither, to be sure, and it wadna be seemly an' ye didna 
prepare for him. He's near sib to you ; but ye dinna 
seem to think that Auld Elsie's heart is langin' for a 
glint of the laddie wha has aye been precious to her." 

" Oh, Elsie, I mean no ill, and I know your thoughts 
are as much of Eonny as mine are ; but you know we 
are all to each other, and you must not be jealous." 

" I am no jealous, lassie ; I am only wearyin' to see his 
Donnie face. But this winna farther things ; and if we 
crack awa at this rate, Eonny will be here before we ken 
w aur We are, and naething will be ready for him." 
Th f. ^SH Elsie. Give me a cup of tea for auntie. 
^^ ^ce bacon looks rather tempting, and I think she 
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would like a wee bit. FU get the tray ready, if you will 
cook it." 

"Ill sune dae that. When Miss Maggie gets up, 
shell make a'thing richt. She has a wonderfu' way o' 
dom' that." 

Daisy at last appeared in auntie's room tray laden, 
and, kissing her gently on the cheek, spread the things 
on the round old-fashioned table by the bedside, ancl 
seated herself for a short chat. 

" I brought this up for you, auntie. I thought you 
would be tired after your fatiguing day yesterday, and 
you will be better after a nice rest. Just let me open 
the window and break this bunch of roses, they will look 
delightful in this Uttle dish under the sugar basin." 

Daisy busied herself thus, while Margaret inwardly 
invoked ablessiQgfrom above on the good things spread 
before her, and Daisy waited for her aunt to speak. 

" You dear, good child, you are always so thought- 
ful. How refreshing that cool breeze is, and the sound 
of our cows mooing out there ! Oh, Daisy, have we not 
great blessings ; and ought we not to be thankful to our 
great Provider for His benefits and mercies ? " 

« I always think so when I get up in the morning. 
Everything in the country is so fair and beautiful. Aunt, 
what time do you think Eonny will be home ? I do 
not think he can be here before twelve." 

" He will be here by the twelve coach, I think. The 
dear boy, he will have grown much within the last 
year." 

" Do you think I could coax Elsie to make some pan- 
cakes and fresh scones ? I know it is churning day, but 
perhaps she would not mind." 
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" Certainly, my dear ; but I daresay Elsie is thinking 
of this herself/' 

Daiay hurried downstairs, and found Elsie busy 'mid 
culinary preparations ; not a taste of Eonny's was for- 
gotten: the richest cream had been secured from the 
dairy, the best fowl had been chosen the night before, 
and Daisy found that all that was left for her to do was 
to pick the remaining strawberries, and pat the butter 
into round balls, so that it might look crisp and nice. 

" There's nae such thing as that in your toon schules. 
I hae ne'er been in ane. but they say it's a' skiUy aaid 
coorse bread." 

" It's no a' skilly," cried a cheery voice in the door- 
way; and Eonny scarcely knew whether Elsie, or Daisy, 
or auntie caught hold of him first, or hugged him most. 

Cheery 'were the greetings, and Elsie found voice 
abune them a' to say, " Weel, ye're grown winsome and 
bonnie, and Fse warrant ye'se hungry." 

" How did you come, Eonny?" was the question from 
Margaret and Daisy simultaneously. 

" I wish ye wadna a' speak at ance. Ye really be- 
wilder me; which shall I answer first? Elsie, your 
proposition is a wise one, and I see some good things 
here, which I have not seen for long. 

" Now, auntie and Daisy, I came by train first and 
coach after ; but I found I would have another hour to 
wait for the coach to bring me here. I started without 
it, and here I am, ready for a good tuck in, as the Bor- 
derers say. But I hope you are all in your usual ; it 
is not my fault that I have not asked before, but you 
took my breath right away, and I have scarcely recovered 
it yet. 
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« Elsie." 

" Yes, Ronny, I am comin', lad." 

" Some scones, fresh butter, and girdle cakes, and yer 
ain auld sel*, and I will think that I am back at the Auld 
Hoose. I am really tired, else I would see everything 
out and in before eating." 

" If ye hadna been sae gleg wi' yer speakin', ye wad 
hae been served lang syne; but then we maun say 
* gude-day ' as well as ' gude-bye.' " 

"Auntie, I coached all the way with Garry Owen. 
Tou know the lad you told me about last vacation. He 
has been to Oxford, and is returning rather hastily, be- 
cause the old man is ilL He has grown very handsome, 
and so much like some one I must have known. He 
made himself very pleasant and agreeable, but I did not 
like the way he spoke of his grandfather's illness. He 
seemed to think it was a good thing to come into the 
property." 

" Indeed ! He might find, one of these days, that he 
had not much right to it ; but, of course, the laird can do 
as he likes with his own. Time will tell." 

" I will have some more of this bacon, Elsie. I can 
teU it is your own curing. I have tasted nothing to 
equal it since I was home last." 

"Garry Owen must have improved since we saw him. 
His appearance then was anything but nice. He looked 
so uncouth and overbearing, that nobody could have liked 
him." 

"Daisy, my dear, he may have altered much, and we 
should not be displeased. I trust he may have grown 
wise as well as *wiselike;* for without the inward kernel 
be sound, it little matters what the shell may be." 
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" Ay, ay,** said Elsie, " ye never ken what's in a nit 
till ye crack it." 

" Well done, Elsie. Your sayings are always whole- 
some and to the point. My word, ye might make a 
book of proverbs. Now, I am just going to crack this 
egg; and if it is not good, shall I blame you or the egg?** 

" Blame the hen, laddie ; but we never hae bad eggs 
in oor house." 

The meal at last was ended, and Bonny being the 
head of the house, returned thanks in solemn rever- 
ence. Margaret bent her head low in deep gratitude, 
and Dais/s two soft hands covered her cheeks, and hid 
her eyes from the glinting sun; Ekie had her apron 
over her head and face, the habit with the Scotch women 
of the olden time ; and such a scene would have drawn 
the wildest heart from earth to heaven. Truly did it 
add to the happiness of this family ; and each one rose, 
after heartfelt amens, to enjoy either the pleasures or 
the duties of the day. 

Eonny's first inspection was the garden, orchard, and 
strawberry beds. His love for the beautiful was part of 
his character. Next came the horses. Bounty, older 
and greyer, was sniflBng round his legs in joyous de- 
light, and seemed to think another world had opened to 
him, now his young master was here. 

" Eoan, poor old mare, I must see her first. I must 
take her out in the park. Let them have their feed, and 
I will be ready for her. Come, Daisy, you know what 
fruit there is about ; get a ladder and I will help you. 
To-morrow I am going to have a dajr's fishing, and then 
I will help the men with their ingathering." 

" All right, Eonny ; there is the small ladder, here is 
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the basket. We will soon get them all into the house* 
They were getting rather ripe, but we knew you would 
like to pluck them, so we left them for you " 

" Thoughtful as usual, Daisy. Wait till you and I get 
a little older, we will keep Aunt Maggie in her own 
room, and you and I will do all the farming." 

"I am afraid our questioning her about the details 
would be more worry than her own management, and 
then the change might be very unprofitable for the farm j 
and, besides, uncle might return." 

"Right again, Daisy, as wise as a weathercock. 
When I want to go a journey, I shall always appeal to- 
you the night before, and abide by your decision." 

" Such wisdom does not fall to my gift, Ronny ; but 
whatever sisterly love could advise, the advice would 
always be given freely and unsparingly to you." 

" That's richt, Daisy; two heads are better than one ; 
and if we always keep the same, I have little fear for 
your welfare or mine. But here comes auntie." 

" Weel, my bairns, are you enjoying yourselves? I 
thought you would like a ride as far as Liberton, so I 
have sent over to Allen's for their chaise, and our 
' Grainger ' will go weU in harness." 

" All right, auntie, I promised to take the foal in the 
park ; but that will be an amusement for to-morrow." 

"Come along, Daisy;" and, taking an arm of each, 
they might, as they appeared then, have completed a 
picture of love, strength, and beauty. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



ACROSS THE PENTLANDS. 



The pony was soon in harness, and a small basket of 
sandwiches, with two flasks of fresh milk, were tucked 
under the seat, and bidding a saucy ta, ta, to Elsie, Bonny 
■caught the reins, and drove off at a canter. To each it 
was a special enjoyment ; the harvesters were busy with 
their sickle, and the wheat and com were falling fast 
under the blade. Eonny cracked his whip and waved 
his handkerchief when passing, and a hearty cheer was 
sent back in return. 

They all loved Eonny on the farm as well as in the 
country side. He was looked upon as mEister of the 
farm and grounds, as the son of the house had never re- 
turned. One or two visits were made to the old people 
about, and then they prepared to skirt the Pentlands 
and surprise their friends at liberton Manse. Mossy 
nooks and shady dells were passed, narrow roadways 
where the branching foliage touched the chaise — each 
spot had its peculiar beauty for all of them. Daisy sat 
•quiet and thoughtful, sipping the sweets of nature in 
her own gentle way, but Eonny was aU excitement. 

Margaret was thinking of such a day as this long ago, 
vrhen she had been driven along the same road — a time 
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when she was but a little older than Daisy, and a new 
life had dawned upon her, and everything was painted 
with the fair hand of love. George Allen had ridden 
by her side then, and the memory of that happy time 
was still graven on her heart ; she had fallen into a deep 
reverie, from which she was aroused by the voice of 
Eonny. 

" Here, auntie, take the reins ; I will relieve Grainger 
of my bulky person up this brae. He is short-winded 
already." 

' " I will get out too, Eonny ; auntie can mind the 
chaise. You will have to lead her up the hill ; besides, 
it is a pity to pass these nice blackberries." 

" I hear the sound of horses' hoofs in the distance ; 
how clearly we can distinguish them in the echo of the 
hill. Take your breath, Grainger." 

" By Jove, Mr Morrison, you here ! who would have 
thought it ? What a romantic equipage ! Good-morning, 
ladies." 

Margaret and Daisy politely bowed to this salutation 
from Garry Owen, and Eonny inquired for the young 
man's grandfather. 

" Not much the matter with him. I should think his 
temper is bad enough. I do not know where else the 
malady lies." 

" I am sorry to hear he has been so ill," said Margaret; 
"buthe has had many sorrows, and they may have tried his 
constitution ; but, no doubt, they will work for his good." 

" I do not see that much good-can come out of his 
being so disagreeable, and making every one else stay at 
home because he may have a pain in his big toe." 

" His age at least demands respect," said Margaret. 
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This reproof, given quietly, took the young man un- 
awares, and he bit his lips, inwardly cursing the old 
maid for speaking as she did, and wishing her anywhere 
but in the present place. 

" Well, Miss , I forget your name, you have very 

little to say for yourself." 

"My name is Daisy Morrison; and when the conver- 
sation suits me, I can easily join in it." 

" Morrison ? by Jove, that's queer. Any relation of our 
folks, I have often wondered." 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing any of them." • 

" Will you come over to Brankswood some day soon 
and see the place ? the old fellow is not to be seen. He 
is like a bear shut up in his den, and I have to submit 
to his lectures about twenty times a day." 

"When Laird Morrison invites us," said Margaret, 
*' we wiU then consider it. I am afraid we are trespass- 
ing on your time, and we will say good-morning." 

" Not at all ; I am not going anywhere particular, and 
may as well ride your way, if you are agreeable." 

" We are driving to Liberton Manse, to see if young 
Mr Morton has returned." 

Margaret was anjrthing but desirous of haviug the 
young man's company, but he was too conceited to 
notice this. At the mention of the name of Morton, he 
saw a light in Daisy's eyes, and mentally exclaimed, 
" Can she be soft in that quarter, I wonder ?" 

" Who is Morton ?" he said ; " never heard of him. But 
parsons are not much in my way ; there is too much 
cant about them for me." 

"Mr Morton was minister in our parish for many 
years, and a very dear old friend of ours, and we have 
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not been there for some time. His eldest son by his 
first wife studied with the young folks here, and they 
are the most intimate of friends." 

The conversation flagged, as the young man and our 
small party had little in common; and on reaching 
liberton Manse they parted with a polite good-bye. 

Garry was in no lively mood. As usual, he had left 
the house that morning without seeing his grandfather, 
and intcDded to call on Eonny on the strength of his 
journey with him by coach, and in this he had been 
thwarted. He had admired Daisy at a distance, but 
could never get a chat with her ; and he now felt this 
morning's interview had not in any way advanced his 
purpose, and that by Daisy herself he had been de- 
cidedly snubbed, 

" Drat that old woman, what does she always want to 
dance attendance for on these young people ? Wiser- 
like if she would stay at home and mend stockings, and 
let them enjoy themselves in their own way." 

His undisciplined mind little understood the enjoy- 
ment they had in having their aunt with them, and how 
they would have missed her as every bend of the road 
opened with fresh beauty. But Garry could not under- 
stand that. To his selfish nature such a thing as 
having a feeling or desire for another's enjoyment was 
unintelligible. 

He was, however, thoroughly miserable, and we must 
take leave of him piteously. 

When the party arrived at the manse, the minister's 
wife was busy helping her one domestic with the work 
of the house. Like many of the wives of country minis- 
ters, she knew what hard work was. With a large family 
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and a small stipend, it takes a careful industrious woman 
to look after both, and '' mak baith ends meet." 

" Come into the parlour, I am glad to see you ; we 
dinna see many visitoiB out o' our ain parish, and I'm 
really delighted ye hae ta'en the trouble to come so far." 

With kind salutations they sat down, but Margaret 
explained that they would only stay to see the baims, 
and drive back in time for dinner. 

A trajrful of new-made scones and cakes quickly 
appeared; a jug of new milk, and glittering glasses 
adorned the table, and they all enjoyed Mrs Morton's 
simple but kindly hospitality. 

They were soon surrounded by her flock of rosy- 
cheeked chUdren^-clean and fresh blossoms they were 
— ^with big check pinafores and short cut hair, their 
faces brown with the burning sun ; and it was real sun- 
shine to see their cheerful, happy faces and pleasant 
manners. 

They felt they were hindering the good lady with her 
work, and they could smell it was washing day; and after 
hearing that the minister was out visiting, and that 
Davie would not be back for another week, they kissed 
all the rosy cheeks, and drove home to find auld Elsie 
thinking they were lost, and grieving over the roast 
mutton and stewed fowl she " had ta'en such pains wi'." 
They did the most ample justice to it, however; and 
Elsie's excellent cooking was never better appreciated. 

Then came evening prayers, in which Eonny took his 
place, and read from the " Family Devotions " and the 
big Bible, as in the olden time. 

Many happy days like this were spent by the family 
at Braehead. In Nature they recognised a teacher of 
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the divine life ; in every opening bud and fading stem 
they traced the hand of their Creator, which made life 
to them a thing ofjoy and an enduring happiness. Little 
<5ares and worries would crop up; something would go 
wrong now and again. The man who managed the 
sowing and reaping had oftentimes a grievance, and 
would come to loggerheads with Elsie, and so would his 
wife, who managed the dairy ; but somehow they all 
agreed again, and peace and contentment seemed ever 
to reign supreme at Braehead. 



c 
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CHAPTER VL 



ON THE BOAD TO HEAVEN. 



One evening, when Margaret and Daisy were seated in 
the old porch, there came a message from the manse ; 
it was from the young minister's servant lass, who wrote 
to say her master had been suddenly taken ilL The 
note was opened by Margaret, who, hastily informing 
Eonny and Daisy of its contents, proceeded to put on 
her bonnet and double a thick plaid round her shoulders. 
She knew the nearest doctor was at some distance, and 
Eonny was quick to perceive that his presence would 
also be required, in case the doctor would have to be 
sent for, and immediately went to saddle Grainger. 

They soon reached the manse ; and Mary, honest girl, 
ushered them into the parlour, where, pale and breath- 
less, with the blood flowing from his lips, lay the 
young minister. 

" Eide to the nearest village, Eonny,** hastily whis- 
pered Margaret, " for the doctor, and after you find one, 
get as quick as you can to liberton manse, and bring 
Jessie Morton and her uncle. Poor thing, she was 
coming here as a young wife, but she will be here 
worse than a widow." She unfastened his neckerchief, 
and bathed his head and his hands, and laid the 
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cushions easily under his head. Then despatching Daisy 
and Mary to Braehead for Elsie, and for some port wine 
and a little brandy, she proceeded to undress the young 
pastor, wishing that she had known more of him and 
his relatives, that she might have sent for them; but he 
had but recenUy come there, and was comparatively a 
stranger among them. She could hear in the sQence the 
old eight-day clock ticking on and on, as if beating to eter- 
nity, and felt sad and sorrowful on account of the young 
life which seemed to be ebbing away in her presence. 

Daisy and Mary soon returned, and some weak wine 
and water seemed to bring him back to consciousness. 
He gazed at Margaret with a yearning look, and she 
gathered him softly to her bosom, understanding in her 
true womanly nature all he would say. " Eonny has 
gone for Jessie Morton with a swift horse," she whis- 
pered ; " and she will soon be here and save you all 
trouble — ^lie stilL" 

The doctor soon arrived, and, by the mournful shake 
of his head, it was easy to see there was little hope. He 
was not the Braehead doctor, but a staid elderly man 
who had come to the village for rest and quietness after 
the labours of a large town practice. 

He sat down and looked at the quiet peaceful face, 
and, turning to Margaret, said, " Are you his sister V 

" No," she replied ; " he is without friends here. I 
live down at Braehead; and being the old maid of the 
place, was sent to for assistance. My nephew has just 
ridden to liberton for Miss Morton ; they were about to 
be married. Poor thing ! this will be a terrible blow 
to her. I think they wUl be here by midnight. Do you 
think he can be put to bed ?" 
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** I would not advise moving him ; the present 
symptoms will end in a quiet sleep, from which he 
will either awake refreshed, or sink to his everlasting 
rest." 

" In the midst of life we are in death," and God calls 
the labourers in this world to the work of another. Life 
has been given us for a day, and we know not the day 
nor the hour when the Son of man cometh. 

The kind doctor said he would not leave him, and 
when he sunk to sleep rested himself on the couch in 
the dining-room. Margaret and Elsie watched the 
sufferer in silence — ^Daisy and Mary sitting by the 
kitchen fire. 

Slowly passed the hours untQ they heard wheels in 
the distance, and Jessie Morton was caught tight in the 
arms of Daisy. 

"Let me see him, Daisy; let me see him!" All 
restraint was thrown aside. Mr Morton's quiet niece 
and the young minister verged into the lovers. 

" I will ask auntie first." 

Margaret heard them coming, and slipped from the 
room quietly, and kissed the trembling girL 

"You must wait a little, my dear. You must not 
speak or move. This sleep may be to him life or death, 
Jessie. We must not think the Lord is dealing hardly 
with us. Has he a mother ?" 

" No ; he has no near relatives. I will go in with 
you now." -> 

Into the shaded room she was led — the room which, 
she had last entered when on a visit to her imcle. 
Young and joyous, no cloud had then dimmed her 
brow. Now both parents had passed within the veil. 
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and Jessie Morton had gone to spend her life in quiet 
assistance and tuition at the Liberton manse, where her 
annuity of fifty pounds . a year would assist her uncle 
also in Ms struggles. 

Poor Alick Sutherland started in his sleep. 

" Jessie, Jessie, have you come ? I must go through 
the shadow of death, and leave you in the valley 
behind." 

Faintly he raised his eyes to hers, and she kissed him 
softly, restraining the tears that were welling fast, and 
the sobs that were bursting from her heart. 

The doctor came quietly to the room and gazed. He 
could do no more. Another of God's servants had been 
taken under the wings of everlasting love, and his dead 
form lay in the arms of the sweet girl who would have 
been his wife. 

They raised her gently from the couch. " He is no 
more mine, Daisy. Oh, Daisy !" and Elsie saved her form 
from falling, and bore her away. 

They took her home with them to Braehead, and per- 
suaded her to stay there under Elsie's good nursing and 
care. Mr Morton stayed with them the remainder of 
the night, and returned to his duties next morning, as he 
would have to arrange to return for the funeral When 
this took place a few days afterwards, it was well 
attended by the church people, and much sympathy 
was evinced for Jessie Morton, by those who had looked 
forward to her coming in their midst. Not an eye was 
dry on the Sunday following, when old Mr Davidson, of 
Carluke, preached the sermon ; and taking for his text, 
*' The Son of man cometh like a thief in the night," he 
lovingly dwelt on the many virtues of the lost minister. 
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and his rich awakening to see tlie ''King in His 
Beauty." 

Jessie wisely forbore going to church that morning, 
and stayed with Elsie, whose kind heart was always 
ready to comfort. 

She returned to her uncle's at the end of a fortnight, 
much strengthened in her affliction by the peaceful life 
at Braehead, and the love of Ronny and Daisy, whose 
little kindnesses and attentions were unceasing. Do not 
such little acts of love in every path of life smooth down 
its sorrows, and teach many a wayfarer to know the 
world is not all desolate, but contains good and loving 
souls, who but live to help each other ? 

Margaret Johnston sometimes thought that Bonny 
and Jessie Morton might have loved each other, and 
had felt a momentary annoyance when she knew that 
the young minister had won the affections of her 
favourite. This was selfish, of course ; but few there 
are without this leaven, and Margaret Johnston was 
only human. 

Daisy thought very seriously of Mr Sutherland's 
death. His preaching had suited her young fancy; it was 
flowery and descriptive, and blended the love of Jesus 
with the beauty of earth. His doctrine was pure and 
true, though not always in accordance with the ideas of 
the elder people of his charge, and differed much from 
the quaint old characterisings of Mr Morton. 

Daisy, quiet and reticent as she was always, said but 
little, but thought deeply. This was her first experience 
of death in her young womanhood, and she compared it 
often with that quiet deathbed in Italy, when the fond 
mother kissed her weeping babes and passed into 
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eternity. Now that she was older, something of that 
look of anguish and lingering caress came back to her, 
and she understood it through the dying look of Alick 
Sutherland. Do not such deathbed scenes glide into 
our inner life, and make us feel we are on the road to 
heaven ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BRANKSWOOD AND GARRY. 

Garry Owen arrived at the gate house, and on riding 
up whistled loudly. Grizzel Kennedy came out as 
quickly as her old legs would carry her ; but they were 
not quick enough for Garry. 

" What a time you keep a fellow waiting here 1" 

" My l^s are no sae supple as they were when I was- 
young, sir." 

" We must have a new keeper here ; there are few 
people come to Brankswood, and they might be served 
quicker when they do come." 

" Ou, ay, sir ; it*s different to what it was in the auld 
laird's time. The young gentlemen were sae couth, they 
wad hae saved an auld body's legs, and opened the gate 
for themselves." 

" And paid people for doing nothing. I thought they 
must have been a set of fools who lived here before." 

"Fules never lived in Brankswood, laddie; never 
afore, lad." 

" Do you mean to say they live here now ?" 

" Gin the shod fits your mare, you can e'en put hini 
on, sir." 

" What a set of hags there are about here ; the placa 
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seems infested with them ! They do not know howto treat 
a gentleman. By Jove, they will smart for it when the 
old man dies — not one of these beggars shall live here." 

Garry, for one thing, was not aware that the old 
retainers could not be turned from the old place. It was 
specified by a clause in the late laird*s will, that the first 
old servant who should be dismissed, the estate was to- 
pass from the hands of the dismisser. 

The next one Garry found to vent his wrath on was 
Donald Fraser, honest man ; and seeing him breathless, 
and hurried, he asked — 

" Where have you been to, Donald ?" 

" Daen* ither folks wark ; that's what I have been 
daein', sir." 

" Have you had that horse out of the stables and 
. riding for your amusement ?" 

" I have been to Edinburgh and back, and brocht twa 
o' the best pheeseeshans that I could find to your grand- 
father ; that's whaur I have been, sir." 

" Is he so very ill ?" 

" If ye had been vera anxious you wad hae kent that, 
afore ye gaed out this mornin'." 

" Don't be impertinent, man." 

" Impertinent, sir ? Ask a' the kintra side if Donald 
Fraser was ever impertinent. My faith, there's no ane 
o' the breed o* them kens what it means." 

Garry at last reached his grandfather's bedroom, and 
being cautioned to keep quiet, he went up to the bed- 
side. 

" Well, grandfather, I am sorry to see you so ill; but 
I hope these kind gentlemen will soon put you on your 
legs again." 
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" I am afraid not I trust you will be a good lad when 
I am gone, and think well on what you are doing." 

'^ It is not so bad as that, but I will try. What do 
you think of him, doctors ?" 

Old Dr Balfour, with his keen scrutinising glance, 
had read the young man through and through, and he 
answered — 

'' If he takes a little care, his strong constitution may 
weather this blast. I see you have got an excellent 
woman as housekeeper, and I think your grandfather 
may be safely left under her care ; and I should advise 
you to keep him very quiet . If we can be spared a bed- 
room, I think we had better stay to-night. What think 
you, Dr Spencer ?" 

'^ I think I will return : it will not fatigue me so 
much ; and I have one or two patients whom I caimot 
well leave over. Can I do anything for you ?" 

Dr Balfour gave him a list of patients on whom he 
^should wish him to caU, and they bade each other good- 
bye. Finding his patient better next morning, Dr 
Balfour left after giving instructions to the housekeeper 
to get him out as soon as he was able, intimating that 
he was morbid and fanciful, and that his weakness was 
caused by remaining constantly indoors, solitary and 
fretting. 

" 'Deed, sir," she said, " Til take care of him : he is 
sadly altered ; but I shall get Donald Fraser to help me. 
His grandson is not be trusted." 

" I thought so, my good woman ; it's a pity when 
our children are a sorrow and vexation to us. But it's 
often the case ; and where the fault lies none but God 
oan tell." 
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The old laird recovered, much to Garry's annoyance, 
-vrho had even made up his mind as to his behaviour at the 
old man's funeral ; and to all anxious and sympathetic 
inquirers, he meanwhile imitated a sad and sorrowful 
•expression, which caused him great inconvenience. 
•Judge of his disgust when he found the old man regain- 
ing strength, and his hatred to Donald Fraser, who 
^assiduously drew him about in a wheeled chair. 

*^ Good morning, grandfather/' was his salutation as 
he met him in his slow ride. " Your conveyance gets 
Tather slowly along the road." 

" Quite fast enough for me, my boy. You ought to 
be thankful for the use of your limbs, and the powerful 
■strength G^d has given you." 

" And my good looks, too, grandfather. Don't you 
think they would make a wonderful sensation among 
the portraits of our ancestors ?" 

'' Good looks are of little use unless accompanied by 
^ood actions. I would rather have the man with rough 
appearance, within whose bosom beats an honest heart," 

" That may be. I was thinking of going to London, 
if you do not mind." 

"And what may you want there, pray?" 

" Nothing particular ; only everybody goes to look 
:about him, and I thought I should like to go too. Can 
jou give me any introductions?" 

" If you are determined to go, I will give you several. 
Among others, to my old friend Sir Henry Dunbar. He 
is now a rich banker, and keeps a good house, and as 
jny grandson he may introduce you to many. Come to 
me in my own room in an hour's time, and we wiU 
.arrange." 
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The old laird enjoyed his ride and social chat with his- 
faithful domestic. Between him and his attendants- 
there was a strong good feeling. He had done only a little 
for their benefit, and they rewarded him patiently in his 
hour of need. He had done all for his grandson, and 
there was no return for his kindness ; and keenly the- 
old man felt the ingratitude of his own flesh and bloods 

Garry came to his room as arranged, and received,, 
with the introductions to his London friends, a liberal 
supply of money, with a warning to contract no debte 
but what his allowance would pay for. He had nothing 
further to say ; and seeing Garry stiU linger, asked if 
there was anything else. 

" I want to speak to you about these Johnstons we 
spoke of some years ago. In fact, I am in love with the- 
dark-eyed beauty." 

" Never mention them again, mad-brained fool. Do- 
you know what love means ?" 

" Don't know veiy much about it but this — If I 
don't win Daisy by fair means, I will by fouL So- 
there." 

" And what if the young lady refuse ? You cannot 
force her to marry you." 

" Not much fear of her refusing. A girl in her rank 
would never refuse a man with my prospects. And I 
am sure neither would that old aunt of hers, with her 
prim canting face." 

" The Johnstons are equal to yourself in family and 
position, and I believe are good people. I should much 
like to see the young lady who has interested you so^ 
much." 

" I invited them all to come here, and was saucily^ 
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informed, that when you asked them they would con- 
43ider it." 

" And that I never shall," said the old man excitedly. 
•" They treated me hadly, and I never will. They must 
•come to me first." 

" I knew there was something in the wind in that 
quarter," thought Garry. "Deuced funny thing that he 
■can't hear them spoken of. I must find it all out." 

Garry did find it out soon after leaving his grand- 
father, by overhearing the old housekeeper remark to 
Donald Fraser that she would rather see the frank face 
•of Eonny Morrison here than Garry's, and would only 
be too pleased to welcome him to what rightfully be- 
longed to him. 

What can it mean ? Evidently the servants know 
more about his family history than he did himself; but 
he ferreted out the awful truth at last, that his whole 
future depended on his grandfather's whim. 

Bitter was his heart then, and bitter was his hatred 
to Eonny Morrison. But would he not certainly come 
between him and the laird in spite of all, and destroy 
•all chance of his having the place ? This would be his 
•aim and object in life, and at the same time to secure 
Daisy to himself as a double assurance. Eesting his 
head that night on his eider-down pillows, how did he 
plot and scheme for the destruction of Eonny Morrison ; 
^nd how little recked he that man proposes and God 
disposes I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW YEAB AT THE AULD HOOSE. 

The beantifol season of harvest had come and gone ; it^ 
passed over the quiet country side with its usual stir and 
interest The neighbouring kirns had been held, and 
were as usual well attended. The fields were now bcu^^ 
and the trees leafless; the wind soughing over the Auld 
Hoose with sounds weird and hollow ; a black frost had 
covered the ground, betiding a cold winter. Prepara- 
tions were on foot for the New Year, and Elsie's puddings- 
and haggis were made and safely stowed in her larder^ 
not to be tasted until the clock had chimed the last- 
stroke of twelve, and the first morning of the year had 
dawned on the inhabitants of Braehead. She had kept 
the inmates in constant stir, stoning raisins, chopping- 
and mincing for some mysterious dish or other, and 
shortbread and currant loaves filled no small place in 
the shelves. Two fine roosters had found their way^ 
there too, and some jars of the good old "mountain 
dew" were safely stowed away in the parlour press^ 
It would have been a disgraiee to auld Scotland, and 
thought an awful thing among the people at that time^ 
to have been without some whisky in the house. The- 
last night of the year came, and the family at Braehead 
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retired to rest early, as the first -footers would be 
there by the stroke of twelve, and it would not be 
thought kind if they sent them away without admit- 
tance. Elsie had her kitchen table well laden with 
dainties ready for the visitors; and all arose at the first 
knock. 

" Wlia can this be ? I hope it's no that squint-e'ed 
schulemaister; it wad bring us awfu' bad luck gin he 
were oor first fit." 

" The deil tak it, it's waur than him," said Elsie, as. 
Eonny unfastened the door to admit Garry Owen. 

" I thought I would find you on the hop. I have 
ridden all the way, and I feel joUy tired. I have 
fastened my pony outside." 

Elsie was very careful that he should not pree the 
haggis first, and she was in anything but good humour. 

At such a time they could only, however, do their best 
to make themselves agreeable to a stranger under their 
roof; and the custom being for none of them to stay any 
time, they anticipated no bad results. 

Neighbours dropped in for about an hour or two, all 
wishing them " A Happy New Year, and many returns;"' 
it was aU done in kindness and good feeling, and it was 
appreciated in this way by the family at Braehead. 
Margaret Johnston's father had always enjoyed these 
visits, and had had as many of the workpeople to break- 
fast as it were possible for the house to hold on the first 
morning of the year, and the custom was still kept up 
by his daughter : it brought them all together. New Year 
meetings, welcome gatherings, so full of pure and simple 
enjoyment, bringing to many minds the peaceful thoughts 
and bliss of the one great gathering on the shores be- 
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yond, where the earthly family woidd be one for ever 
under the presence of the One — their Father. 

Garry Owen and Eonny had gone to pay a visit to an 
old woman on the farm. Maggie Mackintosh had been 
unable to leave her bed for some years, unless when 
lifted into a chair and wheeled about. She was afflicted 
with paralysis; she always said that Eonny's good nature 
and joyous laugh shed a gleam of sunshine in her house, 
and his "first fit" brought her gudeluck all the year round. 
He had commenced going there shortly after he came 
to Braehead, and had kept up the custom, always carry- 
ing a little basket of good cheer, which made the lonely 
widow's heart happy for one day in the year at any rata 

" Well, Morrison, I wonder you can go near such 
places; the smell of them would hinder my digestion for 
a month." 

" Tastes differ, Mr Owen. ' Maggie Mackintosh was 
always a treat to go and see ; she is always so patient, 
and gentle, and cheerful in her affliction ; and I owe to 
her many lessons in my own young life, which makes 
me think seriously now and again. I do not think, if I 
were to live threescore and ten years, I could ever forget 
that little room, with its fixed-in bed, its old shelved 
dresser, quaintly arranged with willow plates, horn 
spoons, and toddy bowls ; its bright shining tins glit- 
tering clearly over the whitewashed walls, with a small 
picture cut out of some stray book, and pasted over some 
shining tin ; the oatmeal barrel and salt boll, the old 
press, which had been Maggie's mother^s ; and, above all, 
the old woman herself, with a happy face and pleasant 
smile, wantiEg rothirg, lut having allthings in the 
fulness and richness of God." 
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"Morrison, you are a bom fool to talk like that. 
What a cant you are ! you ought to turn parson. I 
for one would not have thought you could have spoken 
so ridiculously." 

"I did not think on commencing this conversation 
with you, as I can see your tastes lie in a different 
direction; but the cheerful look of contentment, not 
there from health or from worldly possessions, tells 
me of the love unspeakable in her life ; and the 
starry sky and the stillness of the air always set me 
thinking." 

" The sooner you get rid of that mania the better ; 
but one could not expect anything else from a fellow 
brought up with his hands on an old woman's apron 
string." 

" You and I disagree there, as we do in many other 
things. I think, had you been kept under a good 
woman's apron strings, you might have turned out a 
different metal." 

"I don't want to be different to what I am; such 
stuff is only fit for old women who can smoke a short 
pipe and drink green tea while they talk. Do you 
know, Morrison, that sister of yours is a deuced pretty 
girl ? One would think she was a lady bom." 

"And so she is," replied Eonny, rather nettled. " Our 
family were as good as any in the county; but my grand- 
father was the youngest son of a large family, and not 
over well bestowed with worldly means." 

" It does not much matter what people are, if they 
don't have money. Money can do anything." 

" I tell you two things that it cannot do." 

" And what may these .be, Morrison ?" 
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''It cannot make either a Christian or a gentle- 
man.'* 

** What bosh yon do talk, Morrison ; bat to stop this 
stnfi^ and speak of something sensible, are yon always 
going to remain in this out of the way place, and dole 
oat yonr existence among a pack of old women and 
canting clodhoppers ? " 

** I am sorry to say I am not. I am thinking every 
day of what to do for the fdtare ; and as soon as any- 
thing tarns ap, I wOl take it.** 

" What are yoa going to do ? Army or navy, or wear 
the black cloth r 

** None of the three, I am a&aid. I am trying to get 
a sitoation in a banker's office, being the most lucrative, 
and I have to look to that; but we are losing time, and 
aunt will wonder where we have been so long." 

'^ You are safe in again, lads," said Margaret ; '' and I 
think Mr Owen had better stay here tiU breakfast time: 
it is not safe for a yoxmg man to ride such a distance at 
this hour without company ; but I am anxious for your 
grandfetther.^ 

^He is right enough; I daresay he has been asleep 
the last ten hours, and I would much prefer staying. 
Has my pony been seen to ? " 

^'Yes; one of the lads from the stables housed him 
long ago/' 

Elsie had turned out fresh linen sheets to air them, 
grumbling all the time, "that him aboon everybody should 
hae to sleep in her best sheets, and her laddie Dimcan's 
room turned upside down for that spalpeen. I hae nae 
patience wi' it. But everybody kens their ain ken best, 
and if s nae use for me to growL But nae gude 'ill come 
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o't, mark my words ; and I'm fair forfoughen to think 
aboot it Aweel, the laddie's away frae hame, and oor 
folk were aye the hospitable kind ; sae Elsie maun sub- 
mit, and it's only for an hoor or twa after a'. I never 
was sae sair tired wi' first fittin' ; but then, gude help us 
a', I mayna see anither !" 

Elsie at last got her spare room in decent order, her 
two candles were lighted in the big brass candlesticks 
on the old mantelshelf, the brown-covered school Bible 
laid on the dressing-table, so that the guest would be 
sure to see it when he looked at his handsome face ; 
though Elsie's inward opinion was, " that a' the Bibles 
and gude books that were ever written wadna make 
Garry Owen onything different" 

like many old people of her time, she had her super- 
stitious dislikes ; if she took a fancy to anyone, it was 
all right ; but if the contrary, nothing they could do 
would please her. This was the feeling she had to the 
laird's family, from the time his son took away Agnes 
Johnston from Braehead ; and though her heart had 
warmed deeply to Agnes's children, she always main- 
tained that their faither^s folk must be a bad breed. 
Margaret Johnston naturally shared her prejudices ; but 
looking over even these, she treated Garry Owen kindly 
when under her roof. Sometimes she thought it was 
wrong to keep the cousins apart ; but felt at the same 
time, that if Laird Morrison had any interest for his 
son's children, he would have come to Braehead to in- 
quire after them. She[ had made up her mind, when 
Eonny went out to do battle with the world, she would 
tell him his relationship to Laird Morrison and Garry 
Owen, and let him judge for himself. Had Garry Owen 
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been a lad she could Iiave looked on favonrably, it 

might have pleased her in some ways to have encour- 

f^ed an intimacy; but she could see his arrogant 

and vicioiis disposition, and his undisciplined training 

could not do any good to Bonny and Daisy, whom she 

had always found kind and obedient. True, their life 

had been a quiet one, and she had always endeavoured 

to bring them up under the Gospel teachings, guiding 

their life in the steps of religion to strengthen them for 

the world beyond Braehead, and that the quiet peace 

and happiness of the old homestead might be to them a 

sweet reminiscence. 

When Garry Owen told them that he was going to 
London, and expected to be a guest of Sir Henry 
Dunbar's, strange forebodings filled her mind. When she 
was very little she could remember the kindly honest 
face of Sir Henry, once when he had visited her father ; 
and knowing that he was now a prosperous banker, she 
had written to him regarding Bonny, thinking he nii<»ht 
find him a good opening, or take him into his own bank. 
She knew that Garry Owen would be in London only 
to fWtter away his time as a butterfly of fashion; and she 
felt that she could hardly part with Bonny, wondering 
much at the strange fatality which brought those two 
together, whose lives and natures seemed so much apart. 
She was heartily pleased when the fuss of night was 
over, and they had all been refreshed with a few hours 
of sleep. Elsie was nearly worn out; she was not young, 
but she would just as soon have missed her Sabbath 
morning at the parish kirk as the "first fittin* " of the 
New Year's morning. 

Breakfast passed over pleasantly enough, hut not so. 
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joyous as they had been at Braehead. Garry Owen 
could not understand the workpeople sitting at the same 
table with the family^ and showed his disgust at their 
rough country waya 

Bonny was busy helping all round, and had helped 
some of the men to wheel his friend Maggie Mackintosh 
up to the house, so that she might also enjoy the gather- 
ing that she had been wont to for many years. The 
new minister dropped in just in time to say the grace 
and get a "spoonfu* o' Elsie's haggis," and joked heartily 
among the people with a good spirit. 

Daisy observed one ploughman in great difficulty with 
his fork and knife, and vainly trying to dissect the leg 
of a fowl which had fallen to his share. 

" Tak it in your fingers, John ; we are all alike here," 
said Daisy. 

"It's no teugh; but I canna clear the bane ava', 
Miss." 

Auld Tam Davidson wanted a sowp mair haggis, but 
whispered to Daisy to gie him a horn spune, for they 
^hiny things brunt his moo. 

A quiet request slipped out here and there to know 
if there was any " more Glenlivet aboot," for an extra 
glass was always expected on New Year's Day. 

Many of the old people, when wishing the family " A 
Lappy New Year," were almost choked with tears ; they 
had been to the yearly breakfast at Braehead for many 
years, and no doubt the thought was in the minds of 
many. Would they ever be there again ? It seems in 
parting with our old Scottish customs we part with our 
nationality ; and that each family, in whatever spot cir- 
<5umstances may place them, should individually try 
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and maintain the old customs which had so delighted 
our ancestors, and gladdened many a home with sweet 
remembrances. 

Kindly leave the Braehead people to their own feel- 
ings for the remainder of that day, trusting that many 
others may have spent many New Years as peacefulljr 
and as quietly as they did. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



GARRY OWEN IN LONDON. 



In an old-fasliioned house in Southampton Street, off 
the Strand, in London, lived a widow lady who kept 
famished lodgings. It was also easy to discern that 
better days had fallen to her lot ; her quiet superiority 
and good breeding showed this at onca No display nor 
empty pride surrounded Mrs Compton. She had been 
obliged to let lodgings to help her small income, and no 
false pride kept her from saying so. Mrs Compton's 
house was plainly furnished, but neat. Innate taste 
and skilful hands made the house comfortable. Her one 
maid-servant was never slatternly or slipshod, but 
always appeared neat and tidy to answer the door; thus 
giving outside people a simple idea of what the inside 
of the house might be. 

Her drawing-room floor was at present occupied by 
Garry Owen ; he had been recommended by Sir Henry 
Dunbar to Mrs Compton, knowing that he would have 
every comfort. He had already formed acquaintance 
with a man after his own heart, and who was now 
seated along with him. 

His friend was well up in all the slang of the day, 
and it would have been difl&cult to tell whether he was 
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a horse jockey or a betting-man. He was one of those 
peculiar looking beings often seen in London : what some 
people call a "man about town." He wore a light 
greatcoat, pretty well rubbed at the elbows and seams ; 
a white hat, with a black band about three inches in 
depth ; whether there to hide the grease from his fore- 
head, or to show how much he grieved over some lost 
relative, it was hard to detennine. His knees rubbed 
a little together, displaying to perfection the trousers, 
which might have belonged to the deceased relative, as 
they did not fit him in any way. A ring on his little 
finger, and another on his heavy cane, which it was 
easy to detect were both well washed with brass ; a 
rather red nose, slightly elevated; a gait with a con- 
siderable amount of the peacock strut — ^if you can ima- 
gine all this, you will feel yourself well acquainted with 
Garry's friend, Josiah Webb. 

" "Well, young cock, where do you think of spending 
yonr evenings, — not in this tame old lodging house ? It 
almost frightened me to make my appearance here, 
everything was so quiet ; and the old dame, who was 
almost visible, looked a perfect shrew." 

" Well, Webb, a fellow must have somewhere decent 
to live in. By Jove, I mean to go it, now that I am 
here. The old boy at home stumped up like a brick ; 
besides, he can't last for ever, bless his old bones !" 

" You're a rum young cove !* Shall we have a rubber 
at whist, or go down to the Royal Oak and play bil- 
liards ? m stake you fifty to one that you will lose." 

" I feel abominably thirsty. I wonder if the old lady 
has got any hquor here ? I feel very like a brandy and 
soda. Pull that bell, Webb." 
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" Well, my pretty maid !" said Webb, " do you think 
that Mrs Eh — ^what's her name ? — ^has got any brandy 
and soda in the house ?" 

" I do not know, sir ; but I will ask Mrs Compton." 

"I will see them myself, Louisa ;" and on entering the 
room, her quaint presence seemed to make GaiTy Owen 
and his quondam friend shrink within themselves. 

" We do not keep such things in the house, sir ; but 
if you choose to order it, you can always have it when 
you wish. And I would beg to remind you, Mr Owen, 
that it is now eleven o'clock, and I always close the 
house at that time for the night." 

" All right, Mrs Eh — Compton ; but I am going out 
with my friend, and may be detained, so do not wait 
up for me." 

Gany Owen spent the latter part of the night among 
scenes better not described, and found himself, in 
Southampton Street in time for breakfast. This was 
the constant way his time was spent — best part of the 
■day in bed, and his nights were passed in mad dissipa- 
tion. He rarely visited the friends his grandfather had 
told him of — ^they were too respectable for him. 

Mrs Compton remonstrated with him. She had a son 
of her own, and she naturally felt for him, and the way 
he was degrading himself ; but she was only answered 
with insult, and she desired Garry to leave her house 
at the end of the week. 

Garry lived, as he called it, and mixed with what he 
<;alled good company; but he was more happy with 
Josiah Webb than any of the othera There was an 
affinity between them ; and, as Josiah declared, he had 
found a kindred spirit. He had foimd a good many 
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kindred Bpirits in his day, unfortunately for them ; bnt^ 
the peculiarity of the said spirits was, that their pockets 
were always well filled with money, else Josiali Webb- 
soon managed to find out that there was something they 
could not agree about. How he lived would have been 
a mystery to honest working people. He borrowed a 
"fiver" here,and a "tenner" there; smoked cigars whenhis^ 
friends would stand them. Sometimes he lived in good 
apartments, sometimes in the third floor back of a dingy 
eating-house. He was well connected, of course ; the 
twentieth descendant from one of the upper ten, and, or 
course, he could not work. Oh, no ; he must live, and 
live he did by his wits ; and he had great influence witik 
Garry Owen. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



HOPES AND FEARS. 



Spring came to Braehead, bringing all its brightness and 
fresbness ; buds were bursting on their stems, and coyly 
peeping at the sun. Life was still the same at the Auld 
Hoose. A visit from Jessie Morton and her cousin 
Gracie had made a little more life about the place ; and 
another incident had caused the tears to flow in the Auld 
Hoose since we left them that bright New Yearns morning.. 
Maggie Mackintosh had passed from earth to heaven in 
her sleep, and was found next morning with a peaceful 
smile on the cold face. They laid her in the churchyard 
among their own people, and Ronny lowered her head in 
the grave, the minister taking the foot; and thus another 
milestone on the road was passed, and the spirit had fled 
to be met in a different sphere. 

Margaret had written to Sir Henry Dunbar, and he 
had offered to take the grandson of his old friend as soon 
as he could go to him ; so they were thinking sadly of 
parting with the lad who shed such sunshine and glee 
about the place. 

Margaret had told him and Daisy of their father and 
mother's marriage, and their relationship to Laird Mor-^ 
rison and Garry Owen. 
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Konny wondered very much if Garry knew their 
relationship, but thought it probable he might not, as 
his grandfather had kept him so much abroad when 

younger. 

Konny kissed his aunt gently \ he had straggled with 
himself as to what he ought to do — the great straggle 
that comes to most people when the strength of manliood 
gains the mastery over the boy; and he felt that he 
could never repay his Aunt Margaret for all her tender 
love and care to his sister Daisy and himself. 

"Don't speak like that, Eonny, my dear. I shall be 
grieved that I have told you ; but you see I should have 
been wrong not to have done so now ; and your kindness 
and love doubly repay me for anything I have done for 
you. I cannot help thinking that Garry Owen means 
you mischief ; and when you are far away doing battle 
with the world, think of all your aunt has told you, and 
the lessons she has given you in the Auld Hoose, and it 
will help you, under Heaven, to do your duty to your 
employer, yourself, and your dear ones at home." 

" I will never forget your counsels, aimt, and all you 
have done for us." 

Elsie's life was like part of theirs, and she was busy 
preparing for Eonny's departure. 

" Dear me, Daisy, I'll never get these socks finished 
in time, and he canna gang without them ; twal pairs 
will be barely eneugh for him, but they'll e'en hae to 
dae, and that comforter tae finish, Hech, sirse, what a 
lot to dae for my auld fingers !" 
. " Well, Elsie, I will help you." 

" Ye can finish the comforter, gm ye like ; but you'll no 
l)it a finger to the socks. I said I wad dae them, and I 
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mil ; and ye might see if they've got that butter made 
tip at the dairy^ they've been lang eneugh aboot it ; but 
they're no fettle whaur Elsie Craig's concerned. And I 
am sure Eonny can never eat the butter they get in 
Limnon; they say it's a' mud. Gude preserve us frae sic 
evil! But I never could eat your bocht butter, after 
Sanny Moray, an auld freen o' mine, took me to a place in 
Glasgow, whaur they mixed it up wi' banes, and tramped 
it with their feet. Na, na; nane o' your bocht butter for 
me. Lord save us, you micht eat your great-grand- 
faither's skeleton, an' no be a bit the wiser !" 

"Why, Elsie, what queer notions to get into your 
head ! I shall begin to think you are getting doited." 

*' Doited or no doited, it's a fact thae hae queer daein's 
aboot thae toons. I haena seen mony o' them ; but 
as for Glasgow, it quite donnered me ; and Edinburgh 
wasna muckle better. What Lunnon can be like, puzzlea 
me. They say it's an awfu' big place; that there's poUis- 
men at the* comer of the streets to help ye safely ower^ 
They may be dacent enough men, but never ane o' that 
tribe wad pit a finger on me ; and there's men gaun 
aboot sellin' meat for cats, stickin' on bits o' sticks ; and 
boys stan' on the street an' blacken your shoon. I'm 
sure they might find some honest wark; it canna b& 
dacent." 

** Never mind, Elsie; when I get settled in London,, 
you wiU come and see me then; you wiU be sa 
astonished with the sight-seeing, that you wiU never 
want to get back to Braehead." 

"That's a' ye ken, laddie; there never wiU be ony 
spot sae dear to me as Braehead ; and I houp I may 
never leave it till I am carried oot o't And hoo you can 
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like to gang awa' there among these godless fowk 
bothers me ; but then ye ken best." 

" Well, Elsie, you would like to see me get on in the 
world ; and you see I fancy the life, and I must take to 
something or other. But I will come often and see you, 
since you say you will not come and see me." 

" I didna say I wad nor I wadna ; ye tak' folk up sae 
glegly. There, noo, you've made me rin the needle in 
my finger, and bring the tears y> my een ; you're a rare 
fash." 

Eonny understood well that the tears were in Elsie's 
eyes, not because the needle had run into her finger, 
but because her kind old heart was aching at the 
thoughts of his going away, and he changed the subject. 

"Auntie, don't you think we might all go over to 
Liberton ? I want to bid the Mortons good-bye ; and I 
am anxious to see Davie, now that he is better. I am 
sure that fever must have weakened him terribly. Elsie 
can surely leave the house for one day." 

" If you can coax Elsie, Eonny, I am sure we will be 
deUghted." 

" You will come, Elsie, won't you ? It will be quite a 
treat for us. There is Daisy ; she knows you will say 
yes." 

" I can leave the house brawly, but I canna leave the 
socks. What ever wad ye think if we sent you awa' 
barefit ?" 

" Think that Elsie Craig did what she could, and we 
oannot say that of everybody." 

" Weel, I'll gang, laddie, gin ye're a' agreeable." 

" We will be delighted. I will go and see to our con- 
veyance, in case Elsie changes her mind." 
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" There, I have finished that comforter ; auntie's got 
the shirts dona Come now, Elsie, can I help you to 
^et ready ?" 

"if ye wadna mind ye might lay oot my brown 
merino goon and harness plaid, and my best bonnet and 
boots. Ye ken whaur they are ; its an awfa' bother to 
bosk mysel*. Mind yon, dinna keep the drawers open 
lang, else the scent o' thae crab apples will be worth 
naething at a'/' 

" All right, Elsie ; Fll take care. Where is yonr dress, 
JUsie ? I do not see the signs of one here ?" 

" It's prinned np in that white wrapper. Did you 
think I wad keep it in an open drawer to let the dirt 
^t at it ? Elsie Craig kens better." 

" And your harness plaid, Elsie ?" 

*' It's in the drawer whaur a' my shawls are ; in a big 
red handkerchief." 

All right, Elsie ; and your boots ? " 
In the bottom drawer, in the right hand comer, in a 
piece of dimity. It's nae use sending you ; it's aye the 
way; fouk should dae things themsels, then it's dune." 

Elsie was very careful over her clothes ; no matter 
what it was, it was taken care of, and made to last for 
years. Whatever she bought was good, and she rarely 
seemed to want anything ; and she was always adding 
pound after pound to her little store in the bank. She 
was of a very saving disposition, and used to think it a 
great virtue for every one elsa She used to tell a rather 
amusing story of a cousin of. hers who had been ap- 
prenticed to a grocer for three years, and all the pocket 
money he spent in that time was threehallpence ; but 
noo he owns a hale street o' houses. You must under- 
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stand from this story that the youth boarded with his 
employer, and his clothes and washing were provided 
from his own homa 

Elsie at last was '* bnskit/' and the party went on 
their way rejoicing, each one happy in their own 
thoughts — thoughts that were like so many links in a 
chain, different in form, but still of each other. 

Daisy's eyes were bright and sparkling, and she 
seemed to have left all her quietness at home. Her 
aunt could guess the reason. A great friendship seemed 
to be between Davie Morton and her, and perhaps a 
something beyond. They were both too young to think 
of marriage. Davie Morton was poor, but he had the 
right principle — to work and make a home for Daisy ; 
and Margaret Johnston, like the wise woman she was, 
had made up her mind, if they loved each other, she 
would not stand in the way. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



LIBEBTON MANSE. 



The Braehead family arrived at the manse, and Mrs 
Morton's welcome was a hearty one. They were soon 
surrounded by a flock of rosy cheeks, and it was life to 
look at their winsome faces. 

" Come in out ower, Miss Johnston, and you young 
folks. My, Elsie, I am glad to see you. I'm aye thrang, 
you see ; and thae bairns are an unco fash." 

Mrs Morton was a thorough Aberdonian, and she had 
never lost the kindly accent of her birthplace. I have 
always thought the north country accent was the 
sweetest and kindliest in Scotland, and seemed to cling 
to the people wherever they are. 

" I am sure, Mrs Morton, we are just as pleased to 
come and see you ; and we would be here oftener, only 
it is such a long road; and Elsie and me are no so young 



as we were." 



" Weel, youth is a fault that leaves everybody, but I 
am sure nane o' yoi^ twa need complain o* age. As for 
the young folk, they've fand their way to the ither end. 
Davie and Jessie are baith there ; puir laddie, he's got 
an unco shake. Just come upstairs and tak aff your 
things. Noo Elsie's here, you're no gaun to hurry. 

E 
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We're aye in a confusion ; what wi* the wark, and the 
bairns, and the dairy, it keeps the lasses and me thrang. 
And the lasses are awfu* ; what wi* their daffin' wi' the 
lads and claverin* wi* the village folks, there's nae wark 
to be got odt of them ; they are unco different to what 
they used to be. What say you, Elsie ?" 

" Weel, what you say's true. They are aye thinkin* 
aboot gettin* married, and siclike, and hoUokin' aboot ; 
but we were a* young ance, and a wee bit daffin' daes 
them gude whiles." 

" Weel, I am just thinkin* we are to hae the sacra- 
ment here sune ; and wi' the unco ministers and the 
elders, I hardly ken hoo I'm to manage at a', wi' a' thae 
bairns ; it will be a job." 

" If I can be of any use to you, Mrs Morton, or any 
of us, we will be pleased to come and help you for the 
day." 

" Weel, I am sure you are gey kind, and I wad be 
muckle obleeged to you ; and if it wadna be ower muckle 
to ask Elsie to come too." 

" That I will, Mrs Morton, 'gin Miss Johnston can put 
all things right." 

" And there's Thomas Crofton of Parkfairn, thae dae 
say he wants a wife to manage his manse for him ; and 
ye dinna ken what might come out o* your comin'. Miss 
Johnston." 

" All right, Mrs Morton ; mind you look out for me. 
I think I could manage the manse ; but whether I could 
manage the minister himself is a different thing. They 
do say he is rather cantankerous." 

" Weel, he may be, but he has had a lot to try him ; 
but for a' that he has the grace o' God aboot him, and 
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that may mak' up for ither failures. But what's a' this 
laughin' about ? We maun gang and see " 

They entered the sitting-room, and found the young 
people in pairs, and Mr Morton preparing to marry 
them. He said he had never seen a more fitting group. 

" Good- day, Miss Johnston. Elsie, I'm glad to see 
you ; it's no often you stir sae far frae hame." 

"'Deed no, sir. I am sure I had wark enough at 
hame ; but ye see the bairns tak advantage o' me noo 
and again; and as Eonny, lad, was gangin' awa', I 
thocht auld Elsie might ne'er gang oot wi' him again, 
and sae I'm here." 

After the usual greetings with Dacsrie and Jessie, tea 
was taken, and Mr Morton discussed Ronny's departure. 

" Ay, my lad, you will need to take care o* yoursel', 
for there is mony a temptation in big towns that we 
ne'er would meet wi' in our quiet country sides. But I 
hae nae fear for you, Eonny ; ye hae been brocht up in 
the fear of the Lord, and that begetteth wisdom. It's a 
gude chance for you; and I am sure we will a* wish you 
to prosper there. There is Davie ; he is for awa* tae as 
sune as he is better : ye might hear o' something in his 
way ?" < 

" Mr Morton, if Davie were going with me, I should 
feel more happy, and we would get on so well together ; 
but I hope he will soon follow. What say you, Davie ? " 

" You find me a berth, and I will be with you as soon 
as I am able." 

" Hech, sirs, it's naething but change, change, wi' you 
•young folk; you have aye some bee in your bonnet. 
There's ae gudething for me, wi' a house an' a hantle o' 
bairns, I canna stir far frae hame." 
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" Na, gadewife ; and if ye did gang £rae hame, yon 
wonld just be like a hen on a het girdle till you got 
back again. Naething wad be right awa', and naething 
light at hame/gin yon weieoot o' the hoose ; it'sayethe 
way wi' gndewivea" 

*' Weel, nae doot it's a responsibility ; but ye needna 
speak, you are just as bad. K you only gang a night 
firae hame, ye come back giowlin' and grumblin' that ye 
conldna sleep in a strange bed, and siclike." 

" And that is jnst how it should be, Mr Morton. When 
people are married, they should never see any spot as 
good as their own fireside. It always brings peace and 
contentment, you see. I am an old maid, but I think 
my theory's right." 

*' Miss Maggie's aye right Since ever she was a bairn 
she seemed to settle the quarrels o* the ithers ; some folk 
hae a way o't." 

A pleasant and social day was spent at the manse, 
kind enconragements and warm good-byes were given 
to Bonny, and the party drove silently back to Brae- 
head. The moon was shining clearly, spreading a silver 
tint over the waving firs and larches, and stre«iing the 
rough-hewn roadway with its brilliancy, gladdening 
everything under its beams. 

Elsie, on arriving home, declared she never was " sae 
tired in a' her born days ;" Daisy thinking it was such 
a happy day; Eonny feeling a few regrets at parting from 
the friends who were very dear to him. The Morton's 
hospitahty was no sham ; every word that was spoken 
by the minister and his wile was leal and trtie; and no 
wonder they were missed in the old parish. 

A few days after saw Ronny on the coach for Edin- 
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burgh, his luggage being eyed rather suspiciously by the 
driver. What with his box of clothes and sundries, 
Elsie's bundle of socks and box of eggs, which was 
to be taken great care of, and his sandwiches to eat on 
the way, it took up a good portion of the conveyance. 
There was not much said at his departure ; but promises 
were made that he should write every week. Ronny 
kissed Daisy, with a quiet God bless you ; and, warmly 
grasping his aunt's hand and Elsie's, jumped on the 
coach, and never looked back. Elsie indulged in a good 
"greet," to think that a son o' ane of the Johnstons 
should have to gang awa' frae hame and work. 

Ronny was sadly missed at the Auld Hoose. And 
Daisy loved him so much that Margaret Johnston some- 
times thought that it would be a pity if they were to 
form fresh ties, they were so much to each other ; and 
yet her heart yearned to see bright faces and pattering 
footsteps about the old house. But circumstances were 
not in her hands, and the Lord provides what He sees 
most fit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



JOSIAH WEBB'S FRIEND. 



In the back parlour of a very dingy gin-palace ofif Bed- 
ford Street, might be seen a number of loafers, who 
sometimes had their pockets well filled with money. 
After having made some fresh hit or other, they were 
then welcome guests at the Star, for the money went 
freely while they had it. Then came the " ticking" with 
the landlord when the money was done, and living 
on bread and cheese until some other good thing turned 
up, or some friend who had been in luck's way might 
give them a helping hand. 

" Hilloa, Webb," exclaimed a new-comer, " you here ; 
have not seen you for an age. Life is looking up with 
you. How much for the new toggery?" 

" Well, I am in luck just now ; good job too. I was 
nearly on ray beam ends ; but I met a young swell from 
the country. We suited each other exactly. Chummed 
on at once. He wanted some one to show him about, 
you know; and I guess I have shown him and myself 
about pretty well lately. What will you have, old 

chap ?" 

" Some ale, and bread and cheese. I am under the 
chuck just now, and feel rather peckish." 
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" All right, old boy; we will have something better 
than that. Here, landlord, get a good supper for two — 
best youVe got. I'll square the coins." 

" Webb, just like you ; you were always the generous 
sort." 

" So were you. Busby. One good turn deserves an- 
other ; and I have a job for you ; might, if managed, turn 
you in a trifle." 

" All right, Webb. As long as it is just and honour- 
able, and not too hard work, I don't mind." 

" Do you think you could get yourself up as a useful 
man in an oflSce? Want some one to carry letters, answer 
the door, &c. Must have good references, and thoroughly 
trustworthy." 

" You can trust me, old boy. Never was a worthier 
son of Adam born ; but what next ?" 

" Well, I will find the references. You get yourself 
neatly up, and present yourself at Sir Henry Dunbar's 
in TiOmbard Street, and I will tell you what to do 
after." 

" All right. I am on the square ; you fork out the 
tin." 

" My friend and I will find that ; and mind you are 
very respectful to the old cove." 

" Eespectful ! John Busby was always a respectful 
man where money was to be earned." 

tjohn Busby accordingly presented himself at the bank 
in Lombard Street with good references, and was en- 
gaged as porter and fetch-and-carry-man to the assis- 
tants there. He was not taken much notice of ; but the 
manager, who was a very shrewd man, conceived a dislike 
to him from the first, and kept rather a sharp eye on him. 
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Busby saw tliis, and acted on the square, as he called his 
good behaviour. 

Garry Owen had called at the banker's often of late, 
and had heard that Eonald Morrison was to enter the 
firm, and expected he would be placed in a confidential 
position. He admired Marion Dunbar ; but the money 
she would possess was the chief attraction. He had 
felt rather unsettled regarding his grandfather, and 
thought if he could many Marion Dunbar her money 
would at least secure him from want. like all selfish 
and wicked people, he was always in a dread for his 
own safety, and looking out for something going to 
happen. Simple proof of the conscience which is ever 
on the alert, telling the inward man sin always deserves 
punishment, and reaps its own reward. 

How differeiit it is with the unselfish and generous 
man ! true nobility stamps his every action, be he rich 
or poor. Life opens to him in all its grandeur, like a 
garden of beauty ; and instead of fretting and worrying 
over the cares that break the monotony of his life, he 
takes them as the hand of God has sent them, and his 
mind is opened to the expansion of things beyond. He 
throws a penny here, and a kind word where he cannot 
afibrd the money; and gladness is sent back to his own 
heart when he sees the smUe on the face of some one 
whom he has helped up the lull of life, where the tufts 
on the way are only slippery stones; and each tuft firmly 
grasped, and each stone trodden under foot, bring the 
man nearer and nearer the great top. 

If Garry Owen had been of the unselfish, he would 
never have planned anything to have hurt a fellow- 
creature. He had left the good old lady, Mrs Compton, 
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and found lodgings more expensive, but which did not 
interfere with his habits generally. 

His grandfather had written to him about his extra- 
vagance, and told him he would not supply him with 
more money than what he considered enough to keep 
him; and not to trust to him, as he would not pay any 
debts he might incur. 

Garry, instead of being warned by his grandfather's 
letters, consulted his worthy friend Josiah Webb, who 
put him in the way of raising some money. 

Thus was the hope of the old man's life living and 
wasting his grandfather's means, and breaking his heart 
by* inches ; yet the old man would have welcomed him 
back like the prodigal son, still thinking Garry good, 
and that it was only youthful thoughtlessness that made 
him act as he did. 

But thoughtlessness is a great sin, and many an evil 
arises from it. A thoughtless man is generally a selfish 
one; and if thoroughly absorbed in himself, his life 
cannot be a happy one. Separately or combined, they 
are sinful in the sight of God. 

Garry Owen's selfishness was bearing down to the 
grave, in wearying sorrow, the grandfather who had loved 
and cared for him from his childhood. He had given him 
every good gift that his hands could bestow, and yet the 
old man pined in grief over the lad he had hoped so 
much from. 

This happens every day in life. Sons and daughters 
live on in selfishness (call it thoughtlessness, ye who are 
kind and charitable), regardless of those who have suf- 
fered for them; nursed, fondled, and cared for them; 
wending their way through life with not a thought be- 
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yond their own foolish pleasures or vicious desires; heed- 
less alike of the sorrowing mother whose heart would 
almost have burst with joy to hear from her absent 
chUd; or of the father, who would weep tears of satisfac- 
tion only for a letter from the boy he loved. Pity such 
natures if you will, for on them will assuredly faU the 
blight so graphically described by an immortal poet, — 

'* The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown ; 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, — 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." — Scott. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



JESSIE MORTON. 



More than two years had passed since Ronald Morrison 
had left Braehead. He was much missed about the 
place at first, but they were expecting him to visit thfem 
soon. He had found a situation for his friend Davie 
Morton in a large publishing warehouse, and he had a 
sad good-bye at the manse and at Braehead. He had also 
a farewell with Daisy in the sitting-room at the Auld 
Hoose, and words were whispered between them which 
were too sacred to be repeated. 

" Awa' ye rude unfeelin' crew, 
Frae the tender lover's side ; 
Such fairy scenes are no for you, 
Doon by yon bum side." — Old Song, 

No real avowal of love was made, as Davie Morton 
would not make this until he somewhat succeeded in life; 
but the depth of tenderness in the laughing eyes as he 
glanced in Daisy's tearlit face, showed that they under- 
stood each other welL 

Letters reached Braehead from Ronny regularly, tell- 
ing them of his success and his pleasant pastimes. 
Daisy thought that something untold had entered into 
his life through Marion Dunbar. He was soi^etimes 
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reticent regarding her ; at other times speaking of the 
quiet evenings spent in her society at the house of the 
banker. Well they knew at Braehead that Bonald 
Morrison would not seek to win his master's daughter 
unless he felt her equal in money matters ; and it was 
then that Margaret Johnston longed to know if her 
brother Duncan were dead or alive. It would be hard 
for the children to think that the place belonged to 
them, with its accumulations ; and that he might return 
with a wife and family to claim the home which was so 
dear to them. 

Daisy, on receiving a letter one morning from Eonny, 
in which were glowing descriptions of Davie Morton; of 
his having introduced him to the banker, with whom they 
had both spent a pleasant evening ; and how Davie had 
admired Marion, and that he had no chance, nor any- 
body else, while he was there ; and that Daisy might 
take the first offer that came to Braehead, if it was only 
a travelling packman, for Davie Morton would never go 
back heart whole. Eonny loved to tease his sister, well 
knowing that her simple faith in Davie Morton would 
not be moved by such nonsense. 

"Auntie, I wonder what this Marion Dunbar is 
like ? Eonny and Davie seem to admire her so 
much. I wonder if she is as good as they say she is 
pretty V* 

" My dear Daisy, from what Eonny says she must ; 
and from what I have heard of her parents, she will be 
good and amiable, if she resembles them." 

"Eonny says Garry Owen has left London rather 
suddenly for Braehead. I hope he won't come here, now 
that Eonny is away." 
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" I scarcely think he would ; he was barely tolerated 
when here before/' 

" Well, I am sure we do not want him ; but I must 
go to the kennel to see how Bounty is. Will you 
come ?" 

" Yes, my dear." 

And so they wandered out in the soft twilight, down 
to the old orchard trees, now ripening ifrom blossom to 
fruit, to see the old dog Bounty. He shivered and 
whined piteously as they went near him ; and they 
carried him into the. kitchen to make him a warm bed 
by the fireside. 

Old Elsie said, " There's anither frien' gangin', puir 
auld dowg. Ye hae been wi' us in weal and in woe ; but 
hech, sirse, we canna keep you for ever." 

Poor Bounty raised his paw in silent appreciation, 
and licked each hand in turn as they tried to comfort 
him. 

" Eonny will be sorry, he liked poor old Bounty so ;" 
and the faithful animal answered with another weary 
whine. He died ere the morning light had dawned; 
and a hole 'neath the old thorn tree hid for ever from 
sight their faithful friend Bounty. 

Another sad event happened at Braehead. Jessie 
Morton came to stay with them for a time. The 
weird fiend consumption had marked her ior a 
victim; and each one felt, as her quiet life grew 
nearer its close, Jessie Morton was more precious to 
them. 

"Daisy, my dear, I should like to go out into the 
world beyond from this quiet home of yours. It seems 
to me as that cloud descends nearer to us, curtaining 
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the night in a glorious stillness, we must be nearer 
heaven. Is it not hard to die, and leave all the dear 
ones behind ?" 

" Oh, Jessie, do not talk like that ; you will soon get 
stronger, and be with us for many years. We would all 
miss you sadly. Whatever would they do at the manse 
without you?" 

" That I cannot telL I trust I have been a help to 
aunt and the bairns. But the last snow of winter will 
not have melted on the Pentlands ere Jessie Morton 
will have passed from its hills for ever. And Daisy, my 
dear, mind when I am gone that I have lived as I would 
have died. My hope and trust has been strong in God; 
and I trust when your life may end, in this world of 
hope and expectation, you and I, Daisy, will be dear to 
each other in the life beyond " 

" Jessie, you touch the deepest feelings of my heart. 
I have been wilful and wayward oftentimes ; but auntie 
has always tried to show me the teachings of our Divine 
Saviour; and I often feel ashamed of myself for my 
callousness to that One who has done so much for us 
and His people in the world. But I must not t^lk more, 
Jessie. I see you are wearied ; and let me put these 
pfllows right for you." 

" Kiss me once, Daisy, for yourself; and kiss me for 
Alick : he is gone before, and is waiting for me. And 
lay me in your old churchyard, where the yew trees 
wave their burnished leaves in golden peace over the 
silent sleepers beneath." 

Daisy called her aunt and Elsie. No one thought the 
dear girl was so near the dawn of heaven's beauty ; but 
ere the morning sun had bent its shadows over the old 
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house, Jessie Morton had gone out into the unknown 
world, where her joys would be completed, and sorrow 
and suffering a thing of the past. 

The snow-flakes of an April mom drifted heavily on 
the window sills, as some one rode to the manse at 
liberton to break the fatal news. Dearly they had 
loved their orphan niece, and each heart felt a bitter 
sorrow when they heard that poor Jessie was no 
more. 

Mr Morton had often said that her fragile form was 
not fit to weather the rough winds of life ; and that God 
had taken to His fold one more lamb in its innocence 
and beauty. 

Side by side she was laid with Alick Sutherland. 
Mrs Morton and the eldest of her children were spared 
for that time at least. The day was one of deep sorrow; 
and they returned to Liberton grieving much over the 
girl they had loved. 

" Beneath the yew tree they have Isdd her 

Down in the grave ; 
Where its bumish'd leaves o'ershade her, 

And the dew drops lave 

In the morning of spring. 
Alone, all alone, in the shades of night, 
Save the tiny stars and their twinkling hght. 

" Nursed with fond care from the wintry blast, 

Now out in the cold ; 
The fairy form withered, the soul flitted past, 

Its germs to unfold 

In the morning of spring. 
Hearts found their sorrow, and joy found its woe, 
But the spirit fled on through the flakes of the snow.'' 

Kind letters, full of sympathy, came from Eonny and 
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Davie. Deeply they mourned the death of Jessie. She 
had been ahnost like a sister to both of them ; and they 
were sorry they could not be spared to attend the 
funeral 

" Ay, Miss Maggie," said Elsie, " the Lord kens best; 
and I dinna think He taks ane o' us to His ain kingdom 
unless he wants us there. Some folks preach about 
the Lord's severity, but somehow I dinna see it. I often 
think He's a' love." 

•' Ay, Elsie, your right. He is a God of love. He 
weighs love, justice, and mercy out to us all, if we 
would but see it. And I hope when He calls us home, 
our spirits may grovel as little over this world as Jessie 
Morton's did." 

" Now, Miss Maggie, I wonder if she will be Alick 
Sutherland's bride in the ither world? He just gaed 
before her ; and weel they loved each other. It really 
beats my comprehension." 

" Ah, Elsie ! we must not seek to gaze beyond the 
veil, or wish to know what God willeth. Enough it 
must be for us to do our duty to God and man, with all 
our heart and mind." 

" You're aye right. Miss Maggie. Naebody ever came 
back to tell o' what they saw yon'er. And gin we were 
a' safe in that land where there is nae pain, and we ken 
nae suffering, we wadna be likely to heed muckle 
aboot this world of fash and bother. I'm steppin' doon 
the hill, and I'm sure I needna complain. Things hae 
gaen gey fair wi' me. And if they treat me as weel 
in anither place, I'm sure I dinna mind how sune I 
gang." 

"Elsie, you have to help me through many things 
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yet. There's plenty o' wark for us baith at the Auld 
Hoose." 

" Ay, Miss Maggie, 'gin I saw some mair rosy-cheeked 
bairns, like what ye were a' ance, and what puir Agnes's 
bairns are, I think my anld head could rest contented in 
Cui-rie kirkyard, for the honour o' our hame and the 
Auld Hoose." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE HOPE OF BRANKSWOOD. 



Laird Morrison sat in his library alone. He was ex- 
pecting the return of Garry. The old parish minister 
had taken shelter at Brankswood during a thunderstorm ; 
and having been asked to remain to dinner, a very un- 
usual occurrence at the house, the laird was more con- 
versational and lively tihan on former occasions. He 
had quite recovered from his illness under the good 
nursing of the housekeeper, who understood her master 
better than almost any one else. 

Nearly three years had passed since Garry left Branks- 
wood. He rarely wrote home, unless it was for fresh 
supplies, which had at last been refused; and Garry 
thought his wisest plan was to return home and see 
what could be done with the old man. The prospect 
was not pleasant to him, as the quiet of Brankswood 
would not suit the taste of his heedless, reckless 
nature; but there was no other course open to hiin 
"than show up" to his grandfather. Money he had 
borrowed, and had no means of paying it, unless the old 
man died and he came into the property. He had never 
thought his grandfather would leave the property from 
him. But they did not get on well together; and since 
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he had discovered his cousins, he had had many doubts 
respecting them. 

His friend Josiah Webb advised him to go home, 
so that he might be able to live as well as he had been 
doing since their acquaintance commenced. 

" The old cock will stump up when you get home. 
Never you fear. He's sure to make it all right ; and 
you will be back here soon with your pockets well 
lined. I'se warrant you, Til keep a look-out on the 
coves, and stave them off. Tell them you are in bed 
with the small-pox. Sure to frighten them, unless it is 
that old Jew, Solomon. I don't think even that plague 
would frighten him, where money is concerned. Oh! 
no ; he is one of the peculiar people." 

" All right, Webb. I'll depend on you. I think I 
will settle the old man, somehow or other. I might 
have made things straight by marrying Marion Dunbar ; 
but the stuck-up thing thought herself too good for me, 
or some deuced humbug or other. I do believe the fool 
is in love with that milk-sop Morrison, the country 
preacher. ' *Pon my soul, I'll make love to his sister 
when I get home, and marry her out of spite. It would 
keep the tin aU in the family, at anyrate. Get me a 
newspaper, wiU you ? Got any coin ?" 

" No, Owen ; stumped as usual." 

" All right. I sha'n't want much more. That will 
keep you straight for a bit ; and mind you work things 
right. We'll get the coin somehow." 

" I'll see to that. Our mate's a safe hand. You had 
better write to him if you have any news, and tell me 
how you get on with your black-eyed beauty. For my 
part, I detest fair women." 
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" I am sure Marion Dunbar is a lovely fair girl, and 
not much temper in her. I think the dark beauty would 
need a good bridle ; too much spirit." 

" Well, as I've never seen any of them, I can't pass 
an opinion ; but I always judge a woman as I do a 
horse. If she is a good stepper, and stands so many 
hands high, she might be worth looking at. But it's 
near starting time." 

" Only three minutes, Webb." 

" Get in, then ; 111 see to your traps." 

" Why, there's old Dunbar getting out of a carriage on 
the other side of the platform. What's in the wind with 
him. The old chap is failing. I should not mind being 
his son-in-law. I do not think we would be troubled 
with the paternal long." 

"And a good job, too. You would know what to 
do with the daughter, and the coin too. Wouldn't 
you?" 

" Eather ! Prettily easily managed. Well, if one 
game fails, I'll try the other. That's my plan. Good- 
bye, old boy." 

" Good-bye, Owen." 

And the train moved slowly away, leaving Josiah 
Webb on the platform like one of the hangers-on at a 
railway station, who appear to be looking for something 
or somebody; but if you were to ask them their business, 
their replies would be rather vague. Webb sauntered 
to the refreshment bar, and comforted himself with two 
threes of brandy. He felt rather nervous for the future. 
He had fleeced Garry Owen considerably, and did not 
cara a rap for his well-being. It was his money that 
was Josiah's friend. He was therefore anxious to assist 
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him in all he possibly could, at the same time knowing 
he would be assisting himself. 

He hurried on to Bedford Street to keep an appoint- 
ment with his friend Busby, Busby, true to time, was 
there before him. 

" EeaUy, old man ! you are looking quite respectable ; 
getting on aU right" 

" Up to Dick, though I am getting rather tired of it. 
A quiet life hardly suits a fellow with aristocratic 
tastes. Your swell has gone, has he ?" 

" Yes, just gone ; and I will need to be careful until 
the goose with the golden egg returns. You see my 
credit is not over good; but sometimes I can find a 
landlord who knows how to treat a gentleman. How 
does the clerk get on ? All right ?" 

" Very confidential Mr Lloyd and he are insepar- 
able ; and he dines at the banker's house. Quite one of 
the family ; and I did hear a rumour that the daughter 
and he might one day make a match of it." 

"The deuce you did! I should think the banker 
would hardly agree to that. -But Owen says he is a rum 
old chap. Well, he is. But I must be going. I wish 
that Iloyd would clear himself out of the place. He is 
more fond of work than I am ; but perhaps he expects 
to be made a partner. I hear he is going for a holiday. 
So will Morrison. Should not be surprised if they go 
together. Has been there some time, and has not had a 
day yet. What a set of grinders! But Tm off." 

" Well, have another drink.*' 

"Don't mind if I do; but I must not get in the 
muddles." 

They sauntered arm-in-arm down to Lombard Sti*eet, 
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and did not notice Mr Iloyd passing in a cab, nor know 
the thoughts that were passing in his mind. "Why, 
that's the fellow I have seen about with Gany Owen. 
Looks i*ather strange. I will look into it." He had been 
at the bank rather late ; and as he was going to Surbi- 
ton for a few days to join his wife and family, he had 
several business matters to arrange with Sir Henry 
Dunbar before leaving. Going away next day, he 
did not find out about the bank porter and Garry Owen's 
friend. 

Ronny's time at the bank was well employed. A 
thorough confidence had been established with Sir Henry, 
Mr Lloyd, and himself ; and when the manager left for 
his holiday, Ronald took his place until his return. 

Busby arrived at the private door in Lombard Street, 
and, letting himself in, he quietly went to bed. His 
friend had no fancy for early hours, and sauntered out 
and into various gin palaces, and reached his out-of-the- 
way lodging in Camden Town at the early hour of half- 
past one. 

Garry passed the night in the train ; a good supply 
of cigars part of his comfort, and an occasional dram at 
each stoppage by way of refreshment ; and, after a cup 
of coffee at York, he indulged in a nap. 

Waking up in rather a dreamy state, he said, — "I 
suppose they will send James to meet me. I wish I 
had not to go back. No amusement in the blessed place ! 
Well, to be sure, there is Daisy Morrison. It's a deuced 
long ride there ; but then it is better than nothing." 

James waited for him at the station, and after a good 
drive they reached the gates of Brankswood. Old 
Grizzel Kennedy gave him a respectful curtsey as she 
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swung back the gates ; but there was no bright smile of 
welcome from the old servants of the house at their 
young master's return. He had never been kind to 
them ; and they had loved and served the late owner of 
Brankswood faithfully for many years, and sorrowed 
over his death abroad. And they would have liked to 
see the place left in better hands than that of the young 
heir. Still they could not help it. And Grizzel Ken- 
nedy used to say, " Maybe it would a' be right in the 
end." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



LOOMING CLOUDS. 



Mrs Morton sent to Braehead to tell them when the 
communion was to take place, and Margaret Johnston 
and Daisy rode over early to help. Elsie said she 
couldna gang ; it was ower far ; and she stayed at home 
to get everything in order for their return. 

A happy day was spent at Liberton helping from 
kitchen to dining-room, and from pantry to kitchen, 
and keeping the young brood of Mortons out of the way 
of some of the ministers who were blessed more with 
the holy disposition than the loving. Nothing came 
out of Mrs Morton's anticipations regarding Mr Croflon, 
" as Margaret Johnston said he evidently did not want 
a wife of her age, else he would have been more sociable. 
And as she told Mrs Morton, it was no use setting her 
cap at him, for he might not like to have two homes, 
and she would not leave the Auld Hoose." 

Daisy was quiet and thoughtful She missed her 
friend Jessie, and felt that something had gone from the 
midst of the happy family at the manse; and then 
Davie was far away, yet Eonny and he were together; 
and that, at least, was some comfort. They returned to 
Braehead hungry after their long ride, and tired after 
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the fatigues, of the day. A hearty supper was made of 
cakes and cheese ; and the family were soon in oblivion. 
Being early risers, they were soon astir next morning, 
and Daisy was looking for a letter from Eonny. William 
Wallace, the travelling postman, blew his horn as he 
neared the house. It was one of Elsie's peculiarities, 
that though the letters were not for her, she had a strange' 
delight in taking them from the postman, and seemed 
perfectly satisfied that she knew all that was inside 
when she had examined the seal. 

" Twa o' them the day, mistress." 

"That's odd, William. Twa o' them; and frae the 
same place tae. Aweel, as lang as ye bring us gude 
news ye may bring us twal o' them, and it winna 
harm." 

" Daisy, there is ane for you, and ane for your auntie, 
the day." 

Daisy tore open the seal of her letter, and was soon 
buried in its contents. Margaret sat down in the arm 
chair and opened hers, and there Elsie and Daisy found 
her shortly after. She had fainted, and the fall to the 
floor brought both women to the room ; and when they 
aroused her, she fell into a violent fit of weeping. These 
were moments she never could recall without seeming 
to live them over again. 

" What's the matter. Miss Maggie ? Ye're no gaun 
gyte ? For gude's sake, tell us what it is aboot !" 

" Daisy, read that ; and you and Elsie must help me 
to bear up through this sad trial." And she drew from 
her pocket a few pencilled lines, and handed them to 
Daisy. 
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"Deak AiT>TnE, — ^I have been accused of stealing 
some money. Things look against me. Will you come 
and see what can be done? They are taking me to 
prison. — ^Yonrs affectionately, Ronny." 

Daisy read the lines calmly and clearly, her face pale 
with anguish, but full of courage ; ready to fight, if need 
be, for the brother she loved. 

" How dare they accuse Eonny of such a thing ?" she 
said. 

"Ay, how dare they, the ill-natured leein' loons! 
'Gin I had them here, I wad hae less mercy on their 
necks than I wad hae on the ugliest rooster that ever 
pecked in a barn-yard. And Sir Thingamabob ca*s him- 
sel' a gentleman, and uses honest folk in that way." 
And Elsie flounced out of the room with a hand on each 
side, to have her thoughts to herseT. 

" I kenned he wad never get ony gude gaun awa to 
sic a godless place. But hoo to get him richt is the 
thing. They dae say lawyers can do that sort of thing, 
but Elsie Craig wadna like to trust them ; at least if 
there was siller in it. I suppose Miss Maggie wiU gang, 
an' I'll e'en gang and see." 

" Noo, Miss Maggie, ye maunna tak on sae ; it's a' some 
rascaUy lee, and ye'U hae to gang yersel'; ye'll set the 
laddie ncht somehow. It's a sair fash; but we maun 
piS bo " ""'*' ^"^ ^^^^ ^"^ Providence. Eonny, my 

beZ^lT.?' ^'^' ^' ^g^*- ^d do yo^ tti^k I had 
uetter go With you?" 

and tf w^LfSL '*-\^ ^ ^^^^"^ ^°' y^'^ ^ ^« ** ^°"^«; 

get him right. I ^iU bring him back with me. 
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I wish I had some one here who could advise me. But 
unless it was Mr Morton, we had better keep our own 
counsel." 

" Yes, Miss Maggie. A man body wha kent some 
gait o' thae things, an' o' the worl', wad be handy the 
noo. N"oo, if Duncan had been here, he wad could tell 
ye what tae dae. 

" Besides, Elsie, it will take a lot of money to employ 
people and to pay the journey. You see I am not over- 
well supplied. I wish we knew if Duncan was living 
or not I would sell the old place to get the money to 
free him, if possible." 

" There can be no impossibility in it, auntie. Heaven 
would never aUow the innocent to suffer." 

"My dear child, you are right; but we must use 
the means, and I must go to-morrow morning, so there 
will be no time to lose. I have been thinking of 
appljdng to Laird Morrison. He would surely help me 
to get Eonny right, when I tell him he is his own flesh 
and blood." 

" I wad gang, Miss Maggie; and I'll see to everything 
for your journey." 

Margaret Johnston drove on her sad errand, and 
reached Brankswood pretty tired after her long and 
anxious ride. She found it rather difficult to gain 
admittance to the laird. Changed indeed was the old 
man from the time she had seen him last. All the 
kindness had gone from his face, and a terrible stern- 
ness came over it when the name of his visitor was 
announced. 

He told Margaret Johnston he would give no as- 
sistance. " There could be no doubt but what he had 
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taken the money, and he deserved to be punished for it. 
And there is a girl, too, you say." 

It was bitter indeed to Margaret to hear her children 
spoken of in this way. But she felt that her father had 
treated the laird harshly, and he was returning it. 
Besides, his illness had soured his nature to the outside 
world, and to the Johnstons in particular. 

"My grandson had a letter from some of his friends 
this morning, and the affair was mentioned to him. And 
he was also telling me what a smooth-tongued hypocrite 
he was ; and that it served Sir Henry Dunbar right for 
taking him into his confidence.*' 

" So Garry Owen is the viper," she thought; but hastily 
telling the laird that she would not discuss her nephew 
and his grandson further with him, rose to take her 
departure. 

" There is one thing I would say, Miss Johnston, and 
that is, my grandson admires your niece, and I will 
consent to the marriage if you will It would be a good 
thing for her, and I would then do everything that 
money could do to free her brother." 

" I would rather see Daisy Morrison's head laid low 
in the kirkyard, than married to her cousin, Garry 
Owen. And Ronald would never purchase his freedom 
at such a sacrifice to his sister. Good morning, sir." 

Margaret rode back to the station, vainly striving to 
keep back the angry feelings that were stirring within 
her heart, and trying to nerve herself for the next day's 
journey. She arrived at Braehead weary and heart sore. 
Everything seemed to have lost its brilliancy that calm 
summer night ; and she saw nothing but clouds looming 
over the " Auld Hoose on the hill side." 
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There was no time now to see Mr Morton. And she 
told them at home that her errand was a fruitless one ; 
but telling Elsie to guard Daisy well from Garry Owen 
in her absence. 

" m no leave her a minnit. Oh ! but they are a bad 
lot. I canna bear to think o' ane o' them." 

Daisy had everything she thought her aunt would 
want paeked in a small carpet bag ready for the 
journey. And they sat on through the night weeping 
and praying, three lonely women, with hearts frill of the 
worst bitterness that could be, their bright Ronny in 
prison, and they knew not how it was to end. They 
could not go to bed ; but Margaret at last sank to sleep 
from exhaustion, and Daisy covered her up with wiups 
on the sofa, and they both watched by her side. 

" We maun see she is a' richt. We can tak a nap 
in the day time if we want it. I wish we kent hoo this 
is to end. But I suppose God kens. It seems to me 
He's no a' love noo." 

" Yes, Elsie ; it seems as if God had hidden His face 
from us. Perhaps we have not thought enough of Him 
lately. And when this cloud of sorrow passes over the 
Auld Hoose, we may see a greater brightness in our 
Father^s face." 

" Ay, true, lassie; and we maun tak courage. But it's 
an awfu' thing ; and Tm sure it is just like to break 
your auntie's heart. And tae gang awa there among 
strangers !" 

" You forget Davie Morton is there ; and you know 
she will go to him direct. And I daresay he will know 
somehow or other what to do." 

" Ay, he's a nice lad, and a gude ane. But we'd better 
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see about a cup of tea for your auntie. I think the 
kitchen fire isna oot." 

An early breakfast was made; and Margaret felt 
refreshed after her sleep ; but the weary aching at her 
heart was still there, and she could not free herself from 
it. No one could eat. They only looked at one another 
with eyes brimful of tears. Elsie filled a bag with 
dainties, and a little whisky and water; and they 
waited anxiously for the morning coach to take her 
to the station. Time would not pass quick enough. 
Margaret Johnston wanted to reach London quicker than 
any steam power could carry her. The last time she had 
left Braehead on a journey, it was to see the last of her 
sister, and bring back her bairns. And now nearly 
twenty years had passed, and she left the Auld Hoose 
again on a far sadder errand. Strange memories and 
feelings rushed into her mind, and she wondered if she 
was to leave the Auld Hoose each time in sorrow. 

" A great God speed you," came from Elsie and Daisy ; 
and bitter tears scalded the cheeks of each as Margaret 
started on her journey. 

" It's a nice morning, Miss Johnston. Are ye for the 
train ?" 

" Yes, Sandy. I am going to London." 

" Nought wrang wi' the lad ? Thae dae sae Lunnon 
doesna aye 'gree wi* young folk" 

" Ronny is well enough, thank you, Sandy." 

The dreaded journey to London was passed over, and 
Margaret found her way to Davie Morton's lodgings. 
Ronny was not there. But that did not matter, as she 
knew he would see her comfortable. 

" Davie Morton advised her to get some able lawyer to 
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defend Eonny. The banker is in a terrible way about 
it, he had trusted him so. Have you seen my father ? 
I have written to him." 

" No ; I did not have time. Have you seen Eonny?" 

" Yes ; he is waiting his trial, and I think you will be 
able to see him." 

They arrived at the banker's house and saw Marion 
Dunbar. The poor girl kissed her tenderly, and said 
she would never believe Eonald Morrison guilty. And 
Margaret Johnston could see that Marion had suffered 
in the last few days, and that she loved her boy. 

Sir Henry Dunbar came to see her, and told her how 
it happened. 

" I am very sorry, indeed. Miss Johnston. You see I 
had perfect trust in him. He was treated like a son of my 
own, and we were all fond of him. Mr Lloyd, our manager, 
went away for a holiday, and we arranged for Mr Mor- 
rison to take his place, though there were men who were 
older, and had been in the bank for years. I left him 
there one afternoon to attend to some letters, and one of 
my ifien came to tell me that another clerk and he had 
seen Mr Morrison enter the strong room, and take a roll 
of notes and conceal them in his coat-pocket. I entered 
the ofi&ce with them both, as Mr Morrison was leaving, 
and questioned him. He turned out his pockets, and 
there was one of the rolls of bank notes, amounting to 
five hundred pounds, which we both had counted and 
placed in the safe shortly before. What else could I do 
but give him in charge, and make an example of him ? 
You see, I had others in the place to consider. I am 
sorry indeed ; but it is a terrible thing for a young 
man." 
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" I cannot believe it, sir. He was always honest and 
truthful. There must be some mistake ; though how, I 
cannot telL" 

" I wish there were. But I think he would have seen 
it at first when I asked him. He blushed guiltily, and 
wanted me to believe he knew nothing at all about 
them." 

" And I believe him, sir." 

" Then how do you account for his having the money, 
except with intent to steal ?" 

*' Ronny never took your money ; and I must get some 
one to defend him. But it's a hard matter for his sister 
and me." 

" Marion, ring for some lunch, and ask your mother to 
come here. You will stay and have some, won't you?" 

"Thank you. I am quite worn out with all this 
anxiety; but I think my friend may want to get 
away." 

" Oh, no ; there is no hurry," said Davie Morton. 

The banker's wife was a quiet, motherly woman ; and 
her heart was grieved for Ronald and his friends. And 
Margaret Johnston could see that both mother and 
daughter believed in Ronald's innocence. 

" Where are you going to sta.y, Miss Johnston?" she 
asked. " If ye would not mind, we have plenty of room 
here." 

" Indeed, you are welcome," said the banker. " You 
will want a little care after this trouble." 

"Many thanks; but Mr Morton has arranged for 
me at his lodgings, and I will be quite comfortable." 

Davie had mentioned the affair to his manager, and 
he recommended him to a barrister who might take the 
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case, and who was a just and clever man, and they 
found their way to his ofl&ce. 

They explained the whole affair to Mr Skardon, also 
liheir money difficulty ; and at last an arrangement was 
made to mortgage Braehead, which could be done before 
the trial came on. 

It was a weary day for Margaret Johnston. She 
4seemed to think the Auld Hoose had gone from her 
hands for ever; but she thanked the Lord for the 
strength He had given her to bear up as she had dona 
And she got back to her lodgings to a quiet tea and a 
pleasant surprise, in the appearance of Mr Morton, 
When he had heard from Davie he had gone to Brae- 
liead ; and, finding Margaret gone, went home to make 
^arrangements, and followed her, thinking she would 
want some help through her trouble. " A friend in 
need is a friend indeed." And it is in the time of 
trouble that the true friend is tested; having faith 
through good report and through evil report, and making 
MmseK a comfort to those who suffer. Margaret John- 
ston felt Mr Morton's kindness deeply ; and before they 
retired to rest for the night, he breathed an earnest 
prayer that Eonny would be freed blameless ; and, in 
Ms pure and simple faith, he believed his prayer would 
be answered. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



BBAEHEAD AGAIN. 



*' My puii bairn, this is an awfu* sad job for yon," said Mr 
Morton, as he held Daisy in his arms, and for the first 
time felt that he had another daughter to add to his> 
household " Your aunt might have come to ma But 
I WiU get back to liberton as fast as I can ride, and I 
will be wi' her the mom, God willing." 

" Ay, Mr Morton, you are the right sort ; and I ant 
just grievin' my heart oot o' my body to think o' Miss- 
Maggie in that muckle, wicked town, without a man 
body to see to her. You see your lad is but a callan*^ 
y^t ; and I'm just aye thinkin' and thinkin' that the- 
next we'll hear will be that they're a' locked up the- 
gither. It's gey queer that thae canna let decent folk 
alane, without makin' them as bad as theirsel' ; but there- 
never was ae bad man but liked to have a neebor." 

"Nor a gude ane, Elsie, but what would like to think 
there were ithers better. Ye mind the peradventure — 
* And should there be but five godly men ?' " 

" Oh, ay, Mr Morton. But if they were a' like you it 
wad be a better world." 

"And if they were a' just as honest and Godfearin' as> 
yersel', Elsie, they wad hae little to fear." 
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" But good-bye, Elsie ; my nag is beginning to weary. 
And, Daisy, my bairn, keep up your gude heart ; you 
will soon have a letter to tell you how things are getting 
on ; and I will tell your aunty and Davie that you sure 
nicely. Yoii see we maun cheer her all we can ; it's 
nigh enough to kill her." 

" Aweel, Daisy, he's a gude man ; and I just think' 
mair o' him noo than ever I did. But, oh me! it's a sair 
fash." 

Daisy had received her first letter one morning from 
her aunt ; but there was not much news in it, and the 
two lived on in anxious hope. 

Daisy was deep in thought, when a loud knock 
startled her ; and she opened the door to Garry Owen. 

"Well, Miss Morrison, glad to see you," as he ex- 
tended his hand to Daisy. " Nobody at home ?" 

" Yes, Elsie is ; but my aunt has gone to London." 

" Oh ! yes. I suppose about that affair 'of your 
brother's. What a stupid fool he must have been to 
have got himself into that mess !" 

" You are aware you are speaking of my brother ; and 
Eonald Morrison is incapable of a mean or dishonest 
action." 

** Of course you are his sister, and are boundto defend 
him ; but for all that he is a canting hypocrite. And 
if you had seen the way he spent his time in London 
when I was there, it might have surprised you. No 
oubt he wanted the money ; but if he had asked me for 
it, I would have helped him a bit." 

"Why don't you help him now to get out of the 
trouble he is in ? That would look more friendly." 

"Ah, well; you see it does not do for respectable 
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fellows to mix up with such things. It would not be 
over pleasant to have it known that one had an acquaint- 
ance in Newgate." 

" There is a better man there to-day than you will 
ever be, Garry Owen." 

"You can get in high dudgeon, I see. "Well, after 
what has happened, I thought you would not have been 
so high in your ways." 

" Innocence is no disgrace ; and the Lord will take 
His own way of proving it." 

" Well, it is not much use in arguing with you. It is 
a bad business, and I am sorry for you." 

" An* muckle gude or ill yer sorrow will dae onybody. 
Young man, I dinna think ye ken what it means, unless 
the burn was tae skin yer ain banes, then ye wad set 
up a fine skirlin'; and I dinna think there wad be mony 
tae help ye." 

" Well, mistress, I think we can dispense with your 
company. Do you not think it is out of place for a 
servant to interfere with her mistress's conversation ?" 

" Oot o' place or in it, Elsie Craig's here, an' no a fit 
will she stir as lang as you are in the hoose. An' 
what's mair, ye'll just let Ronny Morrison alane while 
ye are here, for his name is ower gude to be handled by 
the like o' you. 'Deed, you're no even fit to clean his 
shoon." 

" He could not have had much spirit, else he would 
have sunk you in the mill-dam long ago." 

" He had mair sense. He doesna like folk only because 
they butter their bread, like some folk I ken." 

" Well, Elsie, I think you and Garry Owen have had 
a good battle. I am afraid if he was to attempt to 
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drown you in the mill-lade, he would get the worst 
of it." 

" He had jist better no try it Though Tm gettin' 
auld, I'm gey fettle." 

" With your tongue you are, at anyrate. Do you think 
you have done?" 

" Them that begins a thing should end it ; and the 
sooner you stop the better I will like it. I'm sure I'm 
aye for peace ; but you'll no interfere wi' my folk." 

Garry began to find that two women's tongues were 
more than he could do battle with- And it was not 
long until he took his leave, inwardly cursing the old 
hag, for he could not speak to Daisy at all. His wild 
untutored heart had conceived what he called a love for 
Daisy, and he thought he would have her somehow. 
He might carry her off in the night ; but then Elsie had 
two sturdy ploughmen to sleep in the house, so that 
would be impracticable. But he kept his head filled with 
plans as to how he could manage. He was too self-con- 
ceited to think that Daisy disliked him. There was no 
fear, he thought, of a portionless girl refusing the heir 
to Brankswood. But then Daisy would not marry him 
without her aunt and her brother's consent; and that he 
felt sure he would never have. Still every second day 
saw him at Braehead, and Elsie was constantly in attend- 
ance, so be never could speak to her alone. 

" Do you never drive out, Miss Morrison ?" 

" Oh, yes ; sometimes. But you see we have to take 
one of the men from the farm, and borrow a chaise, so 
that does not always pay." 

" I am sure I will drive you out any day you like." 

" Well, you see, Elsie is my right hand, and I never 
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go out without her ; and you two quarrel so, that I am 
afraid it would not be pleasant." 

" I can put up with that. What say you, Elsie ?" 

" It wad be a lang time afore you find Elsie Craig 
ridin' wi' you, sir. Maybe my auld banes wad be fund 
in some dyke sheugh ready for the craws tae pick. Na ! 
I like tae ken the man that hands the whup when I'm 
ahint it." 

" Well, vou see that is settled. I cannot move with- 
out Elsie, and Elsie won't go." 

" It would be a mair fittin' ploy for ye tae drive out 
your grandfather, wha maun needs want somebody to 
help him. And I'm sure we can manage at Braehead 
bravely." 

A fortnight had passed at Braehead, and yet there 
was no word of Miss Johnston returning. Of course, 
she would not until the trial was over. Elsie and Daisy 
bore each other up bravely, and never forgot the few 
kindly lines to London. Garry Owen felt he was 
thwarted in his plans, and grew more determined. 

One day when Elsie was on an errand to the manse, 
Garry made his appearance in her absence. He made 
an avowal of his love until Daisy's cheeks burnt with 
shame, and she attempted to leave. the room; but he 
caught her in his arms, leaving the struggling girl almost 
helpless under his strength. 

" Tak that, and that," and a smart slap was adminis- 
tered on both sides of his head ; " and tak that, and 
that," as the bony hands of Elsie came down again. 
*' And if ye daur to set your ugly body inside this door 
again, I'll get every man, woman, and bairn about the 
place to stane every blessed bane o' ye." 
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*' Yes, that we will, Elsie ; and I will help you my- 
iself/' explaimed the minister, who had returned with 
Elsie from the manse. 

Garry Owen, feeling himself beaten, slunk off on his 
pony, inwardly vowing vengeance on all of them. 

"Here is a letter, Elsie; your friend must have 
dropped it." 

"Some trash or ither; he couldna carry anything 
good about him ; but I*U put it by for him. I'se war- 
jant ye he'U get it the next time he comes here." 

Elsie thought to herseK she would have a quiet read ; 
und after having her spectacles duly saddled on her 
nose, and tucked, up in her arm chair, she read the 
letter through, and then took it to Daisy. There were 
some things she could not^ understand, and she thought 
Daisy would. 

And so the two women read the letter, which gave 
them a truer insight into Garry Owen's character than 
if he had lived with them for years. 

Next day when Garry called, he found the door 
;answered by a country girl, who said there was no one 
^t home. 

" Gone out for a drive ?" 

" I dinna ken, sir." 

^' Are they gone to Liberton V\ 

'" I dinna ken, sir." 

" Are they about the neighbourhood ?" 

" I dinna ken, sir." 

^' You stupid fool, you don't know anything." 

■" 'Deed no. Jean Spiers never did ken much." 

"Who engaged you to come here? Was it Miss 
Morrison ?" 
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" I dinna ken^ sir ; I never could mind names ; but 
gin ye ca* the mom, or the neist day, or the neist, some- 
body else may be here tae teU ye." 

Garry could not find anything out about the place,, 
but that they had gone for a drive ; and those who did 
know had the happy knack of knowing nothing. Garry 
could not make it out, and said] to] himself — " It is not 
worth while bothering about them. I do not think L 
wiU go there again." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



MR LLOYD. 



*' And this is what you have done with Eonald Morrison 
in my absence ? I would sooner have lost every penny 
that I have than have had this happen. I will never 
leave the bank again for a holiday." 

" Well, you see, Mr Iloyd, what could I do ? God 
knows, I was as vexed as if it had been my own son. 
'But you see how we trusted him ; and there was Jones- 
and Busby saw4iim take the money; and then it was in 
his pocket-book on leaving the place. I could not have 
let him off. You see the example it would have been to- 
others in the bank." 

" Very true, sir ; but I do not think that man's word 
is worth anything. Jones, I think, is to be trusted^ 
There is not much in him, but I have always found him 
truthful. I shall question Busby myself, and see if 
there is any clue.'* 

" Busby had no equivocation in the matter, but related 
what he had seen clearly and plainly." 

"I wish I had followed Busby and his friend that 
night I saw them together. I cannot help thinking that 
he knows something about it. But I will see Morrison and 
hear what he says for himself. We were great friends. 
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I think he will tell me. It would be a great disappoint- 
ment to me if he were to own it." Mr Lloyd of course 
:gained admission to see Ronny. 

" Mr Morrison, this is a dreadful affair for you ; but 
tell me the truth, it will never pass my lips again." 

" Mr Lloyd, I have nothing to tell. Sir Henry Dun- 
bar and myself counted the money and carried it into 
the strong room, and locked it away ourselves. We 
were there last together; and yet one of the rolls of 
notes was in my pocket-book, along with some scraps 
:and letters. Do you- know, I have sometimes felt 
inclined to doubt Sir Hemy Dunbar himseK. Yet he 
has been so kind." 

"Did you leave the room in any way after ?" 

" No ; not for a minute. I stayed to answer some 
letters which were of importance ; and on leaving found 
myself confronted by Sir Henry, Jones, and Busby ; aflid 
here I am." 

" Well, things look black enough at the present 
Have you employed any one ?" 

"Yes. My aunt was here this morning, and ow 
minister; and they have employed a Mr Skardon to 
:act for me, and the trial is fixed for this day week." 

" Mr Skardon is a clever man, and he may see some 
loophole that we cannot. But try and bear up." 

" So I do. It is for my aunt and my sister I fed 
most; and Elsie, and those who are dear to me. I suffer 
much when I think of the agony they are sufferijig ; it 
makes me nearly sink under it, and wish that I did not 
have a relation in the world." 

" It is hard for you, and I am sure Sir Henry feels it 
dreadfully. He cannot do anything ; it is on his mip^ 
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from morning to night. But I must leave you. If I 
•cannot see you before, I will see you at the trial." 
* " Good-bye, Mr Lloyd ; and many thanks for all your 
kindness." 

" Good-bye, Mr Morrison ; it will all come right. 
And mind, I believe every word you say." 

" Well, Mr Lloyd, what do you think of it V said Sir 
Henry Dunbar, when he returned from seeing Eonny. 

" Just what I thought from the first, that the lad is 
perfectly innocent. It will be accounted for in some 
way. If a night had passed, I should have thought it 
«, freak of somnambulism ; but that is out of the ques- 
tion. But we must wait the trial, and see what turns 
up then. I do not feel fit for business ; nor yet can I 
«leep at night, until this affair is settled." 

" Well, Mr Lloyd, you are a shrewd man, and you 
might think something over ; but you would have done 
the same thing even had the proof not been so clear. I 
would have been willing to take the most feeble explana- 
tion. Have you sent those letters to York ?" 

" No, sir. Here, Busby, put these letters in the post- 
office. Where were you going to ?" 

" I was going to the other office, six. I thought I 
heard some one ring, sir. But I wiU take these first." 

" The mischief is in that fellow, he has been listening. 
Cro to the clerk's office, and come back and tell me what 
they want." 

" I will post these letters myself. Sir Henry ; they 
are too important to be trusted to Busby." 

" All right, Lloyd. As you like." 

The banker's thoughts were serious ; and he revolved 
over and over again in his mind the probability of an 
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" I must make haste and get finished," thought Mr 
Xloyd. " I have promised to dine with the banker's 
fanrily to-night, and perhaps I may find something out 
there;" and after finishing his letters, and seeing the 
money and the keys secure, he left his day's work in 
«,nything but a good frame of mind. " I would send that 
fellow about his business to-morrow, only I want to find 
out something. I will keep a sharp eye on him. I 
may be wrong, and will go to work very carefully." 

The dinner at the banker's passed over without much 
table chat. Mr Iloyd could see that every bite was 
•choking Marion, and little there was to be learnt in that 
•quarter ; so he thought he would see the lad's friends. 
He felt sure Eonny could not want the pioney. He lived 
quietly, and his salary lAust have supplied more than 
his wants. It puzzled him thoroughly; though he 
thought he was usually very successful in getting at the 
bottom of things. 

The next day Mr Lloyd was in the same state of 
mind. 

"What do you think of it, Mr Parsons ?" 

" Well, I can hardly say but what it serves the banker 
Tight. You see there were older hands in the place 
who might have taken his billet. And you see there 
^as Jones, he quite expected it." 

" Whew ! So that's -where the wind lies ? The clerks 
were jealous of him." 

" Well, something of that sort, though I do not see 
^hat that has to do with it, and it never troubled me 
much ; but they seem to think Sir Henry ought to have 
given some one else the step." 

" Well, you see, Parsons, there is a wheel within a 
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wheel Sir Henry had quite a right to do as he liked^ 
Morrison was the grandson of an old friend, and in a very 
short time he would have filled the position of partner 
and been the banker's son-in-law." 

. ** Well, I suppose these things were not generally 
known in the bank. I for one never heard of them 
before." 

" One thing, this state of things will be of great 
advantage; and, in fact, might bring some of the affair 
home to some one else." 

Mr Parsons had been in the bank for many years,, 
and Mr Iloyd had always treated him in a friendly way* 
He was a man of some merit, honest with his work, but 
easy-going in his ways ; and he never troubled much 
about the others as long as he knew his own work waa 
done ; and he rarely saw them except in bank hours.. 
The chat with Mr Uoyd had set him thinking ; and he 
was more inclined to sympathise with Mr Morrison than 
before, and said to himseK, as he enjoyed his rump 
steak and bottle of stout in a city dining-room, that 
Jones is rather a sneak. " I wonder if he knew anything 
about it ? That young fellow looked to me incapable of 
such a thing." 
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MRS MORTON AND HER FRIEND. 

''* Weel, Mrs Lowrie, I am glad ye hae come. You see^ 
-Virith the minister no bein' at hame, it isna vera safe to 
gang awa' for the day without leavin' some responsible 
person that could mind things. You see, I faithfully^ 
promised Elsie I would ride ower to Braehead and see 
bow things were gettin' on in her absence. I want tae 
see how the lass manages. Ye see she canna write, and 
I maun see aboot the folk that called, and write and let 
them ken." 

" Weel, I am sure you are welcome tae my humble 
services. I'll see tae the house and everything; and 
I will just tell the callers ye'U no be hame till late." 

** Weel, I'm thinkin' there winnabe mony. We're no 
troubled wi' a lot. And I am sure when a woman is 
fashed wi' a hoose and nine bairns and her dairy, and only 
ae big lass and a wee hizzie to help aboot, she disna need 
to be fashed wi' mony visitors, or gang a visitin' muckle 
hersel', Mrs Lowrie." 

" 'Beied no ; it is sae different wi' me. Ye see, bein' a 
lone woman, though I have gane through it a' beforehan', 
it's mosy a day since they happed the sod ower my auld 
attn's baaea in the kirkyard doon by there» and four 
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bonnie bairns ; and the only lad that I reared, he mann 
tak tae the sailin' ; and just when he was comin' hame 
tae see his auld mither, he fell frae the jiboom o' the 
boat and was drooned. And it was lang before I could 
hand up my head or lift my voice in the kirk, even tae 
praise the Lord. And I am sure my heart's been like a 
stane aye since." 

" Weel, Mrs Lowrie, we have all our experiences in 
this world ; some get through wi' no muckle bad, but 
ithers' lives seem a' crosses thegither." 

" Ay, Mrs Morton, there's a cross in every body's lot ; 
and I think the heavier the cross ye're just the nearer 
the crown. Here comes auld John wi' the cart. Yell 
hae a lang jog ; but there, Biena and Grace will lighten 
the journey. They are getting winsome lassies." 

"'Deed ay; they're comin' on, and will sune be a 
help. They're real handy daein' bits o' odd jobs. And 
Biena has ta'en lately tae mendin' the stockings; and it's 
a gude bit ofif my hand." 

" Weel, we're ofif; andye'U make yerself comfortable, 
and dinna spare the te& I ken ye like a gude cup." 

" That I dae, Mrs Morton ; and I will have ane ready 
for you when you come back. Dinna be feared, FU 

manage." 

" Gk)od-bye, Mrs Lowrie." 

** Jist you get in that comer, Biena, and you in the 
ither, Grace, and I'U sit back here ; yell no be sae apt 
to tumble." 

« Weel, mem, ye are getting a grand day, and you 
ought tae, for it is na often ye gang frae hame. This is 
the first time since Miss Jessie's death. Is it na ?" 

" Yes, John ; I've aye enough to dae at hame. PU be 
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free-handed when the bairns get up a bit. It is a rough 
road, and a lanely ane. But I promised Elsie and Daisy 
that I would see to things when they were awa'." 

" What ! Elsie awa* frae hame ; it must be something 
queer that would make her tramp frae the Auld Hoose. 
Whaur may she be gaen tae ?" 

" It is a secret, John, and I mauna tell you. She'll be 
back in a day or twa, and then you will hear a' aboot it. 
And just mind ye dinna say onything o't." 

" Nae fear ; I'll be mum." 

"Ye will put up the horse when we gang there, and 
I will see aboot some dinner. They will be sure to hae 
plenty o' eggs and bacon aboot the hoose, and I will 
soon get something ready." 

"" Well, losh me, we are here already. We have jogged 
on pretty steadily. Dinna ye think it is a fine day? and 
the hills look grand." 

" Ay, John, thae dae that. Folk talk aboot hills in 
foreign parts. I never have been very far travelled, but 
they'll no make me believe that there's hills onywhere 
tae match with the Pentlands." 

" Gude day to you, Jean Spiers. Miss Morrison told 
you 1 would come over and see tae things, and how ye 
were getting along. And I dinna mind if ye get us a 
cup of tea ; it will refresh us after our trot." 

" That will be an easy matter, mem. Will you have 
some bacon and eggs ? and there is a nice piece o* a hen 
in the pantry ; it was killed afore they gaed awa', and I 
thought I had best cook it." 

"Has there been any letters or anybody calling 

here ?" 

" There's a letter cam the ither day." 

H 
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" Oh I that is fix»n Miss Johnston. Oh, ay ; I see 
she hasna seen them before she wrote." 

'' And there was a young gentleman cam ; he used 
tae come aboot when the folk was at hame. And 
he speered me a' sorts o' questions, but I just kenned 
nae thing." 

"That was right. We did not want him to know 
anything aboot their waygaun." 

" My certes, there he is just comirf doon the brae. 
He is wonderfu' anxious tae ken ither fouks' business." 

" Well, if he comes I will see him. Just show him 
into the parlour." 

"Well, lass, anybody at home to-day ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and een ye step ben Fll send them tae 
ye." 

"Gude day, Mr Owen. I am Mrs Morton, from 
Liberton manse ; and I have come here to see to things 
in the famil/s absence." 

" So they have gone away, have they ?" 

"Yes; they thought they wanted a change. And 
from what they said they did not expect you to be their 
visitor." 

"Ah, yes. But you see when a fellow is in love, he 
can stand a great many insults." 

" So it seems ; but I think you wad stand a great deal 
to serve your ain purposes. But it is no a bit use yer 
hanging after Daisy Morrison. I wadna say but she is 
safely married by this time." 

" And who do you think would marry a girl with a 
brother a thief?" 

" You would, for instance, else you would not come 
here so often. But I was just seeing to some dinner. 
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«nd you had better come another day. You may learn 
from themselves what you want to know." 

" I suppose young Morrison will have a good ap- 
prenticeship in jail ?" 

" It is no likely he will have anything of the kind. 
But I canna stop to talk tae you any longer." 

"Ton my soul, you are just as bad as the other 
women of this house. I should think you might think 
it a great condescension on my part to come here at all 
under the circumstances. My word, if I had a brother 
in prison, I would think it an honour for any respect- 
able person to speak to me, let alone visit me." 

" 'Gin ye were in prison yersel', I dinna think ye wad 
hae ony mair than your deserts. How is your grand- 
father?" 

" Oh ! he has taken a fresh lease of his life ; and some 
mad notion got into his head, and he started off to Lon- 
•don the other day too." 

" Well, that's queer. I wonder you did not go with 
him. I am sure he was too aged to go by himself." 

" No fear ; it is quite enough to have to see him at 
home, let alone travel for a whole day with him and his 
preaching. But Tm off. I will come again when Miss 
Johnston returns, and hear all about the trial. I should 
have liked to go, just to see how the hypocrite carried 
it ; but I could not be seen there with his friends. But 
I will come again." 

" I dinna think ye will, Mr Owen. It is my opinion 
this is the last time Braehead will see your shadow, or 
I'm mista'en." 

" So that old pigheaded servant said the last time I 
flaw her, but I have come again and again." 
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" And it shows ye werena wantin' in impudence ; but. 
gude day to ye." 

" Well, I am sure! of all the impudence that I ever 
came across, that image beats it. Ko a bit wonder Elsie 
treated him as she did. He is very good-looking, but 
his manners spoQ him. I maun write and teU them,, 
but I will wait till the mom ; maybe they will be back 
by that time." 

" Mrs Morton, I think I Vad mak for hame early. 
It strikes me there is a storm brewin' at the back o' the* 
hill, and when the wind is in this airt it's no canny; and" 
it wacl be a pity to get wat for the sake o' bein' an hour 
earKer." 

" Well, John, I have been sae hindered ; we will get 
something to eat, and then ye can get harnessed. I 
maun just speak to the foreman, and tell him how nice 
things are looking ; it will please him to be taken notice? 
of." 

" Ay, Mrs Morton, a kind word to the folk aboot y& 
gangs a lang way ; and it's yersel' kens when to gie it.'" 

So with a few kind words here and there, and a hearty 
hand shake among the people so well known to Mrs- 
Morton, they said good-bye to the Auld Hoose, and 
jogged safely back to liberton, and arrived there as the 
first peal of thunder had shook the Pentlands, and the- 
rain came sweeping over the hill. 

The house and the bairns had been well cared for,, 
and when the sinking sun had set behind the storm,, 
they were all in blest repose. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MARGARET JOHNSTON'S STORY. 

** Oh ! what a fortnight I have spent in my London lodg- 
ings ; it seems like two years instead of two weeks. 
How kind everybody has been! But, oh me ! it cannot 
help Eonny; and this is the morning of the triaL Oh! 
Mt Morton, do you think there is any hope for my poor 
boy? He will never be worth anything again." 

" Mr Skardon is working up all the proofs, and it 
seems to me he sees a long way before him ; but things 
Are black looking, and my heart is breaking with the 
thoughts of it. I never heard o' such a misfortune ; but 
the Lord will bring it round in His, own way." 

"'Oh, Mr Morton, it seems as if He had forgotten us 
altogether. I am sure I have trusted Him, and I hope 
He will not desert us in this hour of need." 

" The kind landlady brought my bonnet and shawl, 
and put them on for me, and offered to come with me to 
the court-house where Ronny was to be tried, but I said 
Mr Morton would take good care of me." 

"And you will bring the boy back with you, never 
fear," she said kindly, and we tried to think so. 

The place was crowded with people, and Ronny was 
placed at the bar for his trial Firmly he took his stand; 
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and few could look into the depths of his honest eye» 
and have believed him guilty. 

Sir Henry Dunbar was questioned regarding the find- 
ing of the money on the person of Eonald Morrison when 
leaving the bank ; and Busby and Jones swore to- 
having seen him take it out of the strong room, and 
place it in his pocket-book, and there seemed no chance 
of escape. 

Mr Skardon pleaded his case earnestly and well, firmly 
believing that he was innocent ; and spoke of his good 
character and his trustworthiness beforehand, and hoped 
they would deal with him leniently. 

The judge then asked Bonny if he had anything to say 
for himself. 

And Eonny's clear voice rang out, causing great 
interest and excitement among the people, — 

'* My Lord Judge, — I have very little to say for my* 
self. If my counsel and friends have not been able tO' 
prove my innocence, I am afraid all that I can say will 
not assist me. Sir Henry Dunbar and myself counted 
the money, and carried one lot into the strong room and 
placed it in the safe. We went back to the office for the 
second lot of money, and locked that carefully away.. 
The notes had been carefully counted and the numbers 
taken, and on leaving the bank I was accused of theft ; 
and one of the rolls of notes which we had numbered 
and placed in the safe was in my pocket-book. How 
they got there I cannot tell, as no one had access to the 
safe but Sir Henry and myself. 

" My head was bowed with grief, and my heart was- 
almost bursting with the weight of sorrow which had 
unstrung it, when I was startled by a familiar voice> 
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and saw some one stepping up to speak to Mr Skar- 
don." 

" Ye'U just keep yer dirty fingers afiF o* me, or Elsie 
Craig's hauns will rattle yer lugs weel if ye daur tae 
touch me. Ye'll be sayin' next that Tm no honest. 
Stick close tae me, Daisy, an' dinna be feared. I'll gie 
them a steer if they say muckle tae me, auld an' a' as I 
am." And on seeing R,nny, irrespecti^ of persons, she 
cried oot, " Dinna greet, Eonny; I hae got it, and ye^e 
just gaun hame tae Braehead wi' me the nicht, or my 
name's no Elsie Craig." 

"What have you got, my good woman?" said Mr 
Skardon. 

" Dinna good woman me ; I'm nae better than ither 
folk ; but I hae got it safe." 

Davie Morton had quietly slipped round to get an 
entrance at the other side. He had spied Daisy, and saw 
that her courage was sinking when she saw her brother. 
I stood up in my seat in a state of wonder, and it seemed 
to me as if I were in a dream. 

'* I have got it, I tell you ;" and Elsie brought a small 
parcel out from a pocket in the back of her dress — some- 
thing carefully wrapped up in a white handkerchief, 
which, when untied, I discovered to be her church Bible. 

" I carried it in a safe place, I tell you ;" and she pro- 
ceeded to undo the pins in the leaves of the book. " I 
just laid it in there, whaur it says that the Lord will tak 
care o' the faitherless ; and there it is safe, just as I got 
it three days ago." And she drew a letter from an en- 
velope and said, " Noo, what am I tae dae ?" 

" Just allow me to read it, and see what it bears on." 

" It disna bear on onything, you may see that for yer- 
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sel' ; but it'll just tell ye plainly that Eonny Morrison is 
the honest lad he aye was." 

" All right, my good woman !" 

" My certes, dinna think ye're gauna tak it. I wadna 
even lippen it tae Miss Daisy ; and it winna leave my 
finger and thoom till Eonny Morrison comes doon oot 
o' that. Isna Mr Morton here ? I ken he is honest.*' 

" I am here, Elsie; and just tell me what this is about. 
Davie is minding Daisy, so you needna fear. Now, what 
about the letter ?" 

" Oh, it just fairly clears Eonny ; but I couldna Kppen 
it tae thae folk, Gude preserve us ! they hae twisted 
him aboot till-he winna be fit for onything but tae fley 
the craws. Ane wad think they had craws here, settin' 
him up there at that rate ; but I reckon lawyers are no 
muckle better than craws.'* 

" Come, Elsie, you must trust this to Mr Skardon ; it 
is quite safe, I assure you." 

Mr Skardon read the letter through, examined it well, 
and handed it to the judge to be read in Court. Every 
eye was strained and ear anxious to hear the first words 
which fell from his lips. 

" Young man, if this letter prove to be genuine, I am 
happy to say you are free. You have had a narrow 
escape from a long imprisonment ; and you may ever 
be thankful to the woman whose keenness and strength 
of character has greatly helped your release. 

" Witnesses, keep your places until the trial is over. 
I will now read you what appears to be the proof of this 
young man's innocence, and then inquire from the old 
lady how it came into her possession." 
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" Honoured Sir, — Send me by return the other two 
liundred and fifty. I have squared the thing nicely. 
Tou can make ofiT with the sister when you like, and 
•deuced glad she should be to take you. There will be 
little chance now for the old squire to leave them any- 
thing. That old nipper Uoyd went to Surbiton, and old 
Dunbar and the young cove counted the money to- 
:gether ; but you s^e John Busby was watching his op- 
3)ortunity. They had just lodged one lot in the safe and 
left the door ajar, and I just slipped one roU out and put 
it in my pocket, and was out of the way before they 
returned. It was quick work, I tell you ; but then John 
Busby was used to sharp practice, and they carried a 
second lot and locked up the place. I could not get the 
money anywhere to make it look as if Morrison had 
taken it, until the old cock departed and the young cove 
went out of the room to speak to some of the clerks. 
His out-door coat was hanging behind his room door, 
And I opened his pocket-book and pressed the notes 
-down flatly. I got another fellow there to swear that he 
^aw him take them. I saw from the first he was jealous 
of Morrison, and he was rather a needy fellow; and I lent 
Mm a fiver now and again just to get him in my power. 
You see he thought he should have had Morrison's place, 
■and was ready to do anything against him. The cove is 
.-safe in Newgate, and is sure to get five years at anyrate, 
so you're safe. Send me £he money returns, or bring it 
yourself. You see I will have to clear out ; but I must 
show up at the trial, else it would spoil all the game; 
but after that the banker's faithful messenger will be 
jseen no more. No signs of the old buffer kicking the 
tucket. I will expeet you to stump up a little more 
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then. You aint half game. You might get him off th^ 
hooks somehow. — ^Yours respectfully, 

" John Busby. 

« The Bank, Lombakd Street." 

On hearing the letter read, I had some vague idea 
that it had some connection with Garry Owen ; but not 
having heard his name mentioned, I could not under- 
stand it : it was enough to know my boy was free ; and. 
Mr Lloyd next me said, " I always knew that Busby had 
some hand in it, but could not see through it." 

The judge then proceeded to ask Elsie how she cam& 
by the letter. 

" It's rayther a lang story ; but een ye'll just let me^ 
tell it my ain way, I'll sune get through it." . 

" Well, I think after what you have brought to light- 
we can have patience." 

*' Weel, ye see that the lad that this letter was writ- 
ten to and oor bairns is full cousins. Their grandfathers, 
quarrelled aboot their parents' marriages, which is na 
worth speakin' aboot. But ye see our bairns was the 
offspring o' the only son, and Garry Owen was the son 
o* the only dochter ; and I have fand oot that the young; 
man and the auld ane didna 'gree ; and he was feared,, 
ye see, that he might some day or ither think on the- 
bairns o' his ae son, and leave him naething. The young- 
cur, it nettles me when I think on him ; and somehow 
or ither he maun set his ugly een on our young lassie. 
And he thought he wad tak advantage o' an auld body 
like me when the mistress was awa' ; and he maun keep 
snoolin' aboot the hoose day after day, but nae a fit wad 
I steer frae her side while he was in the house, comin^ 
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there wi' his impudence, and his ugly remarks aboot 
Eomiy Morrison, as if we hadna fash enough without 
his interference. But Auld Elsie gied it him ; my faith 
she did. When I gaed up tae the manse to see the new 
mistress, I came back and fand the ugly spalpeen tryin*" 
tae kiss our young leddy, and I jist rattled his lugs tightly 
wi' my nieve ; ay, richt and left he got it, I tell ye ;. 
and the young minister saw me tae. He thought tae 
tak advantage o' auld Elsie, did he ; but, my certes, he got 
the warst o't. But Tm oot o' breath. 

"And you see he just drapped the letter ahint him 
which ye hae read in my hearin*. And ye see yerser 
that the postmarks are correct, and the address is to 
Garry Owen at Brankswood. My faith, he'll no come 
near Elsie Craig again ! And then wi' the gangin' to 
Edinbro' tae get the siller fi*ae the bank tae fetch me 
here, and the fecht I had to get it, though it was a' my 
ain and hard worked for, with the exception of thirty 
pounds my Auntie Kirsty left me for a nest egg ; and 
the comin* here this lang gate wi' Daisy, and gettin* tae 
Miss Johnston's lodgings, and findin' them gaen tae the 
trial, and the worritin' for fear I wad be ower late, and 
then the fash we had tae get in here wi' they kind o' 
bull-dogs ye keep again yer doors, and the fricht at 
seein' sae mony men wi' white hair and lang goons, thae 
dae say hoo folks' heids grow grey wi' knowledge ; and 
I should think there should be a lot o't here, for their 
heids are white eneugh. Nae ill tae yersel', my lord. I 
am jist fair forfoughen ; and 'gin I was safe back at- 
Braehead, catch me travel vera fax again." 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



THE RETURN OF BUSS. 



Elsie's Scotch recital was listened to attentively, and 
ultimately Eonny was released amid cheers which the 
Court could hardly repress. He made first to Elsie, and 
grasped her hand ; but it was too much for him to speak. 
Elsie, however, was eqyal to the occasion. 

" Ay, Eonny, lad, I didna say I wad come or I wadna, 
but I cam' tae see ye for a' that." 

Margaret and Daisy could not speak, but they clasped 
Eonny's hands in a manner which spoke volumes, and 
each felt deeply the terrible snare he had escaped from. 

" Ay, Eonny, my lad, I thought it would come right ; 
I didna think the Lord would desert His ain in their 
hour of need." 

" Oh ! Mr Morton, it has been a dreadful job. I am 
•sure we can never repay Elsie for what she has done." 

" Ay, ye see there's waur things than a clout on the 
lugs. If I hadna warmed that foul fiend's ears, he 
"wadna hae-lost the letter." 

The first to shake hands with Eonald after his own 
friends was Sir Henry Dunbar, and then Mr Lloyd. 

" Eonald Morrison," said the banker, " no one could 
feel more pleased at what has happened this day than 
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myself. Can you forgive me for my share in your 
trouble ?" 

" Freely and fully, sir. It was justice ; and I should 
have done the same myself had I been in your position. 
It is a terrible thing when a man betrays his trust ;, 
the vilest reptile that crawls is better than he/^in my 
estimation." 

" Spoken like yourself, Eonald Morrison ; and may I 
claim the acquaintance of your faithful friend, Elsie ?" 

" This is Sir Henry Dunbar, Elsie. He wants to shake 
hands with you." 

" *Gin he were Sir Heniy twenty times ower, it wad 
be a lang time before Elsie Crag wad shake hands wi*" 
him or ony ither o' the godless crew that hae caused ye 
sic fash." 

'' Won't you shake hands with me for Eonn/s sake ? 
You see he has forgiven me my share." 

" For Eonny's sake, nor naebody else's sake. Had 
everybody been o' your opinion, and no a freen to care 
for him, he wad hae been safely hoosed in that awfu* 
jail, and got his banes strengthened wi' skilly and water 
grueL" 

" Well, Elsie, if you will not be friends, I cannot help 
it But perhaps you may change your mind." 

Sir Henry insisted on the party going to his house to 
dinner, and quietly informed them there would be an- 
other heart made glad at the happy turn things had 
taken. 

When Marion Dunbar saw Eonny back in safety, she 
fell weeping in his arms, and then fled from the room. 
No words of love had passed between them ; but there 
was the quiet understanding that they were all to 
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-each other, and which only true trusting natures can 
feeL 

" Ha, ha, my lad! I thought there was something in 
that quarter;" and Eonny's cheeks were blushing red. 
"" Never mind, it's all right. I owe you some reparation; 
so as soon as Marion says ' Yes,' so will I, and so will the 
:gudewife. I can see that she is pleased at the thought 
tdready." 

And the banker^s wife shook hands with Bonald 
heartily. 

" Sir Henry Dunbar, I thought that this was to be 
the most miserable day that should ever have passed 
over my head. No darker sky could have dawned on 
the horizon of my life than came with this morning's 
sun, and evening crowns me with the greatest blessing 
I could have wished for, and more than my heart had 
-deemed attainable; and I trust I may make Marion 
Dunbar as good a husband as you have been to hei^ a 
father." 

"You had better fetch the young lady," said Mrs 
Morton. " I daresay she is fretting herself, and making 
her eyes red by this time." 

The banker's wife rose to go to Marion. 

" Come along with me, Miss Morrison ; I see you 
are longing to make the acquaintance of your new- 
sister." 

" Oh, mother ! I could not help it ; and I cannot go 
downstairs again amongst all these people." 

" It is all right, Marion; and, look here, I have brought 
you a sister." 

" A sister ! Mother, what do you mean ?" 

" Only, Marion, your father says that as soon as you 
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taay ' Yes * to Ronald Morrison, he will say the same 
-and this is Ronald's sister." 

The two girls held each other in a long embrace ; and 
Marion's mother left Daisy to tell her what brought her 
to London. 

" And where is Elsie Craig ? I shall never cease to 
love her ; never as long as I live. And to think that 
<Jarry Owen was at the bottom of it alL" 

Marion shook hands with Elsie, and kissed her and 
hugged her. " Oh ! you are Elsie, and you saved 
Ronny." 

" I did nae sic thing ; but just keep at airm's length 
till I see what you are like. Weel, ye're winsome and 
bonnie; but I hardly think the daughter of the man 
who put Ronny in prison is a glide enough wife for 
him." 

" Not forgiven yet, Elsie ? Well, things must have 
their time. A wilful woman will have her way." 

" 'Deed ay ; and if a wilfu' man hadna taen his way, 
Elsie Craig wadna hae had a' this fash o' comin' to Lon- 
don, and been nearly dang stoopid." 

Elsie could not see but what the banker was as much 
to blame for Ronald's imprisonment as any one else ; and 
he saw this and humoured her accordingly. 

It was arranged that Daisy and Elsie should pass the 
night at the banker's, as kind Mrs Gray would not have 
room for them all, and they were all to return to Braehead 
next day. Ronny was to go with them for a long holi- 
day. 

" Well, Mr Lloyd," said the banker, " I think we will 
have to make some different arrangement in the bank. 
You see I am getting rather an old man, and the weight 
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of the business is too mucli for me. As Eonald is to be*, 
my son-in-law, I will make him a partner with myself,, 
and I will give you qxl interest too. No thanks ; you 
well deserve it for your long and faithful services, and 
you have done much for the prosperity of the bank ;; 
and perhaps we could make room for young Mr Morton, 
that is if he will come. I suppose he can do with a 
better salary ; Jones' place will be open. The rascals,, 
they will get in for it." 

Next day saw our party on the road to Braehead^ 
Mr Morton had written to the manse to set Mrs Morton's- 
niind at rest. 

Davie Morton was left behind, but was to give due- 
notice to his employer, and follow his friends as soon as- 
possible ; and they all arrived back at the Auld Hoose,. 
glad to find a haven of rest after all their troubles and 
fatigue. 

. " I dinna think I will stir out o' the auld place again,. 
Miss Maggie ;" and Elsie had tae rest her legs for mony 
a day after all her worry and her long journey. 

Konny recovered all his brightness ; and it was a. 
happy time at the Auld Hoose when Davie Morton 
arrived; it was nothing but riding from Liberton ta 
Braehead, and from Braehead to Liberton; and Elsie: 
looked on approvingly. 

" Ay, Miss Maggie, you and I will soon be left in the^ 
hoose oorsels. I doot oor wish is no to be fulfilled, and 
that the auld hamestead will have rosy bairns rinniu*' 
aboot. Hech, sirse, it's a worl' o' change ; but somehow 
or ither, I wad like tae see the auld place keepit up." 

" So would I, Elsie ; but never despair. I might marry 
myself yet." 
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" Weel, I had forgotten that was possible. Ye hae 
aye been sae particular; and there's mony a ane wad 
hae been glad to draw in the stool at the fireside o' 
Braehead, and hae settin' himser doon." 

" Well, Elsie, when we get the young folk settled Til 
think about it. There's the fat doctor that has come to 
Currie lately ; he might be worth looking after." 

" Na, na, Miss Maggie, he is ower stumpy. There's 
no a gude hand-spell frae his neck to his heels; and they 
say he is an Englishman." 

"Well, Elsie, that would be a great objection; we 
must think of some one else." 

And Margaret Johnston did think of some one else, 
and thought her troubles would have been lighter had he 
been by her side to share them. She had never heard 
from him since that day they parted in anger, and she 
did not know whether he was living or dead. She 
tried to think that George Allen's love could not have 
been very strong, else he would have come back to 
Braehead and found out her reason; but then she 
thought men were hard to understand. 

Bonny again took his departure for London, and left 

many kind injunctions to take care of Elsie, and^Daisy 

had many messages for Marion. They were to be married 

soon, — Bonald thought the sooner the better.- It was a 

source of regret to the Braehead people that they could 

not be at the wedding ; but they could not go so far, and 

so soon after their return. Bonny left with a lighter 

heart than he did before ; his love for the old place^was 

the same as ever, but the new love that burned in his 

honest heart was his one great thought and bliss in 

Kfe. 

I 
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They soon heaxd from him how his persecutors had 
been punished. Busby informed on Josiah Webb ; he 
was found, and a full confession having been made, 
they were sentenced to three years' penal servitude — 
Jones' punishment was lessened to two years. Garry 
Owen had disappeared ; he had not been seen at Branks- 
wood since the last day he had called at Braehead. It 
was generally thought that he had gone to London, had 
heard the result of the trial, and had time to fly from 
his grandfather, and the punishment and disgrace that 
would foUow his villainy. Perhaps his guilty conscience 
was his heavy punishment ; aad having that to cany 
with him through life, would be worse than a long im- 
prisonment. 

Laird Morrison returned to Brankswood a broken- 
hearted and disappointed man, and lived in more seclu- 
sion than ever, fretting and fussing over every trifla 
His troubles had soured and hardened his good nature ; 
and instead of having them lightened by love and trust 
in God, he even made the good things that were left to 
him a source of trouble to himself and aU around him. 

Thus it is in life, we oftentimes cast the good things 
which God bestows on us back in His face ; in weary 
grumbling, scattering our great mercies to the wild 
winds of heaven ; in discontentment, trampling beneath 
our feet seeds of kindness which are scattered around us, 
never thinking that whatever is sent, is sent for good, 
whether it be in a stormy cloud or in a ray of sunshine. 

Eonny and Marion were didy married; and letters 
were constantly reaching Braehead, telling of their pretty- 
home in the suburbs, and of Marion's goodness. 

" But there is one thing, auntie; I sadly miss the dear 
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faces at home. It seems to me I should like to lift 
Braehead and plant it in our villa ; but we must content 
■ourselves with the imagination. Marion and I will go 
«oon to see you. Don't be surprised if we come on Elsie 
as I did the last year I left school. TeU Daisy that Marion 
would like to have her here ; but I suppose she wUl be 
coming for good soon. Davie Morton is well, and getting 
on nicely." 

Such were the purport of Kenny's letters to home. 
But he did not tell them of the quiet walk down to the 
^bode of the convicted Jones, placing every week the 
money which the man had been accustomed to earn in 
the hands of the sorrowing wife, and telling her to keep 
his home for him, as it would do him good when he re- 
turned to find her and the children there. No ; it was 
Davie Morton found that out, and told them it was just 
like Eonny Morrison, heaping coals of fire on the head 
of his enemy. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

THE FAR WEST AND HOME AGAIN. 

On the wild and trackless prairie that skirts the far-oflT 
Mississippi shore, there rode a horseman whose jaded 
steed showed symptoms of hard riding ; its foaming^ 
nostrils and panting breath were unheeded by the rider, 
for still he urged it on, and truly there was need for hot 
haste. The sky beyond was black with the smoke 
which portended the dreaded prairie fire. It was not 
for his own safety that Dick Grainger rode at such speed,, 
but on account of the wife and child he had left in the 
homestead. 

On his return from a distant market, where he had 
disposed of his furs and skins, he had heard that the 
fire was sweeping over the prairie near his own dwell- 
ing. He had cared little for his home or wife and 
child, but all his better feelings were aroused when he 
heard of their danger, and on he hurried, his heart 
throbbing wildly, to make one desperate effort to save 
them. 

" Well, Dick Grainger, where have you been to ? This 
fire has made a wild waste here this morning." 

" I cannot stop; ride on with me, for my wife and 
child are at home, and I am nearly mad." 
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Michael O'Callaghan and James Grant saddled their 
torses and gave Grainger a fresh one, and the three men 
Tode on in silence, each man thinking would they be in 
time. They were afraid to speak their thoughts, but 
clung vaguely to hope. They at last reached the hut, 
vrhich the fire had passed over, leaving it almost un- 
scathed. No sound was heard, or living being visible, 
and Grainger wrenched the door-posts with his right 
arm and rushed into the hut, only to find the corpse of 
his wife, and his little child clinging to her almost dead. 
They had been 'together in the wheat fields, when the 
scorching air had frightened them, and they had rushed 
back to their hut as their only place of safety. The 
fright had killed Dick Grainger's wife, and the want of 
food had brought the boy near to death. 

All the wild trapper's strength gave way, and he 
moaned — " Oh, Betsy! is this to be the end of it !" 

Little love there had been between the two, because 
they had nothing in common. Betsy Green had been a 
•decent serving lass, and by the deceit of some lover had 
been led to the wild prairies. Grainger wanted some one 
to mind his home, and married her for this convenience ; 
«,nd so their life passed, each having an existence sepa- 
rate from the other. The one hope of this man's life was 
his boy ; and now his own thoughtlessness, in leaving 
them alone and unsupported, had caused the death of 
the mother, and almost killed the child. 

Mick O'CaUaghan and James Grant carried Grainger 
and the child gently to their own huts, which were some 
miles distant, and gave them every care and attention ; 
but all their eflforts to save the boy were in vain, and 
Orainger was left alone in the world. He had always 
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been reckoned a sour man, and had associated but little 
Avith his neighbours on the prairie ; and now he lay be- 
tween life and death, with nought but stranger hands to- 
attend him. Mick O'Callaghan was a bit of a doctor in 
his way, and he soon found that Dick Grainger had 
broken his right arm, and he did his best to set it right ;: 
but the man was suffering dreadfully. 

" Grant, you had better ride over to Thomas Downie; 
he knows more about this sort of job than I do. You 
might be there and back in five hours." 

« Yes, O'CaUaghan, I wiU." 

" Sure, Grant, have ye's lost your tongue, or is there 
anything ailin' ye's ?" 

" Nothing, friend ; nothing ails. I'll take a mouthful 
of brandy before I go." 

" Swash away at it as long as ye loike, and T\\ fill the 
flask for ye's. Ye might be wantin't on the road." 

"Don't ye think Grant's gone quare. He never gets- 
into them fits. But it's very quare, now, isn't it^ 
MoUy?" 

" Yes, Mick ; there's a lot o' quare things happenin" 
out here, and I should loike to see the s'ile of our ould 
counthrie agin." 

"Well, Molly, when we make the hundreds a few 
more, we'U go back to Ireland, and start in a dacent 
business. You see we've made purty well here, and 
the more we makes, the better for the childer. There's- 
Grainger astirrin'; give him some o' that brandy and 
water." 

"Oh! Betsy, Maggie, Joey;" and, opening his eyes, 
wearily and in pain, Dick asked the question — " Wher^ 
ami?" 
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Mick soothed him a little, and he dosed again. And 
so the time passed until Grant returned. 

Grainger's arm had to be amputated ; and Grant, after 
seeing the wife and boy laid under the waving branches 
of a tree which had been spared by the fire, returned to 
the hut and sat by^his bedside. 

Grant had led a mad career ; and something in this 
man's trouble seemed to sober him. He spoke little, 
but was as tender in his nursing as Molly herself; and 
under such good care, Grainger soon ralHed, and clasped 
the hand of his friend in silence ; but in these moments 
they understood each other. 

When able to sit up, he asked Grant where he came 
from? 

" I belong to Scotland," he replied, " and I trust her 
sons are more worthy of her than I have been.*' 

" Ah ! bonnie Scotland ! I was born there, and was a. 
happy lad, and everything was bright for me until I was 
jilted by a face of beauty, which led me on and on, and 
finally my fair one would not have me. I never really 
knew why, for I never took the trouble to find out. No 
doubt I was a fool, and I have been a greater one since, 
and heaven has measured me out a return for my selfish- 
ness in the loss of Betsy and my poor little Joey. Oh, 
Joey, my boy !" And tears streamed down the rough 
man's cheeks. 

" Grainger, I have been thinking of going back to 
Scotland. It is many a year since I left it, and lately I 
have much wished to go back and see the old faces." 

" I meant to have gone soon, too ; but now everything 
is lost, and I have little more than money enough to 
take me there if I were able." 
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" Well, Grainger, we are countrymen, and have been 
strangely brought together. I have enough to do for 
both of us, and you need not be offended. Some day 
you can repay me, when we get back to the old 
country." 

"It is a shame of me to say so ; but if I get better 
I will accept your offer, though what I can do wanting 
an arm will be little; and though I have no friends there, 
associations are still dear to me. 

" All right, old fellow ! There's my hand on it; and as 
soon as we can manage it, let us leave here. You see 
I am quite unfettered, having no one to think of but 
myself." 

In less than two months Dick Grainger and James 
Grant took passage in one of the Mississippi boats. 
They said good-bye to Mick 0*Callaghan, Molly, and the 
children, and Grant left with them on a shp of paper 
an address where he might be found if ever they should 
return to the old country. 

What thoughts the homeward-bound travellers may 
have had will be felt most keenly by those who, after 
years of sojourn in a foreign land, press forward to 
revisit the scenes of early life. 

The manhood of these men had been spent where 
nature was hardest and rudest, and it had hardened 
them too; but the silken cord of fond memory still 
bound them to the home of their early associations. 
And what land on earth is dearer to her sons than 
bonnie Scotland ? and who among them does not cany 
with him, where'er he treads, the cherished recollection 
of her grandeur and her beauty ? 
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" Oh ! Caledonia, stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ; 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood ; 
Land of my sires ; what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand !" — Scott. 

Farewell for the present to Dick Grainger and Jack 
Orant; and when they are carried over the swelling 
"billows to their native home, may peace and joy await 
them there! 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

LAIRD MORRISON'S DEATH. 

" Mr Davidson, I am glad to see you. I do not think 
I will ever leave my bed again. It is hard, very hard."" 

" What is hard, Laird Morrison ? You do not think it 
is so very hard to die ?" 

" Oh, no, Mr Davidson, it is not that. I almost feel 
glad to die. I am useless in life, and I have not made 
the best of things latterly ; everything seemed against 
me. 

" No, Laird Morrison, you cannot say that. Many a 
one speaks of the laird of Brankswood with feelings of 
envy. Look at the fine old house, and wooded park^ 
and rich flowing acres." 

" They would turn their envy to pity if they knew its- 
miserable master. Not one of his race to care for him;, 
and the only grandchild left him sent a wanderer on the- 
face of the earth through the schemes of others. 

"You are wrong, Mr Morrison, and you know it; 

and it is very hard for me to say it to you. It was Garry 

Owen's own fault which sent him away. It was cruel 

of him to have his cousin imprisoned ; and you cannot 

be too thankful that the nefarious scheme did not suc^ 
ceed." 
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" Well, perhaps you are right ; but I doted so on the 
lad, and hoped so much from him ; and now it is no- 
thing but bitter disappointment." 

"Have you never heard from him since he went 
away?" 

" No ; and I feel sometimes as if I never wish to. I 
try sometimes to believe that it could not be true, but 
that trial comes back to me often, and that letter was a 
convincing proof of his guilt ; and when I looked at 
Eonald Morrison with his honest-looking face, I thought 
it was my son come back to life. Oh ! if Garry Owen 
had been like Eonald Morrison, he would have been a 
worthy successor." 

" Why don't you send for the young people. From 
what I hear of them, they would be a great comfort. 
The lad is married, and I hear the girl is to be married 
soon to the son of a brother minister of mine — a Mr Mor~ 
ton, you know him; and they say she is a nice lassie." 

** Well, I daresay they would come to the old man for 
his money. No doubt the estate of Brankswood would 
be worth considering." 

" I think you are mistaken in their character. You 
see Ronald Morrison will be very rich at his father-in- 
law's death, and Braehead will not be a bad portion for 
Miss Morrison. I would send for them, if I were you." 

" Well, I will think about it, Mr Davidson ; it might 
be wise. I somehow would like to see the children of 
niy boy Eonald." 

" Shall I send for them to-night, and see if they will 
come at once ? Delays are dangerous." 

" No ; I will think over it to-night, and then send for 
them in the morning." 
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But next morning saw the last of Laird Morrison. 
Ere the first dawn of sunshine had gleamed over the 
turrets of Brankswood, his spirit had gone out to the 
Oreat Unkuown. His thoughts of sending for his grand- 
children were too late. The old housekeeper laid him 
out in the style befitting the grandeur of his home ; and 
Donald Fraser went for Mr Davidson. 

On his arrival he telegraphed to Bonald, being his 
nearest relative, and made all the ari'angements for the 
funeral. The family lawyer left everything in his hands 
while absent from Brankswood. 

Eonald arrived at Brankswood as eaily as he could. 
Strange feelings mingled in his bosom when he crossed 
the threshold of the house for the first time, which by 
right should have been his father's. A kinder welcome 
greeted him among the domestics than had ever been 
given to Garry Owen ; and honest tears ran down the 
young man's face when he gazed on the hard features of 
the man whom he would have loved, and he kissed his 
worn and withered lips with a womanly tenderness, as 
if his breath would have hurt the face whose light had 
gone for ever. He sent some one for his aunt and 
Daisy, and would not leave the house himself until the 
funeral was over. 

A showery April mom saw the mourners assembled 
at Brankswood to attend the remains of Laird Morrison 
to their last resting-place. Many were there who had 
never spoken to the laird while he lived, but attended 
-out of respect ; and many went out of curiosity. 
Whisperings were heard among the people and servants 
^about what was to be done with the old place. 

The heavy hearse with its black plumage moved 
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slowly along the rough country road It had been Laird 
Morrison's wish that he should be buried in the peace- 
ful churchyard of Colinton, where his wife and daughter 
were laid, and, having a good many miles before them,, 
they had left early. His remains were consigned to 
their mother earth. The coffin had been lowered by 
Eonny and Mr Davidson, strangers taking the sides as 
bearers : ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, and the heavy- 
clods rolled down on the coffin lid, and the friends, 
returned to the home of the dead. 

The servants, who had dearly loved the solitary man,, 
were sorrowing over their loss ; the old mansion seemed 
more dreary than ever, and bespoke the darkness and 
death which had come to the old place. The rustling 
trees waved in sorrow, and the dark laurel seemed more 
sombre than before. 

The solemn duty of reading the laii'd's will had to be 
gone through, and every one seemed anxious that it 
should be in favour of Eonald Morrison. Some knew of 
the relationship beforehand ; others did not until the 
laird's death. 

The will was not a very lengthy one. Several legacies 
were left to the servants on the place. Donald Fraser 
and the housekeeper were well remembered. A portion 
had been set aside as a yearly help to some poor chil- 
dren which had crossed the laird's path when he had 
been out with his faithful attendant. Mr David- 
son had also been remembered, and was also left 
some valuables, in the shape of books, watch, &c. ; and 
after these things had been paid, the house and estate of 
Brankswood, and the money the late laird possessed, 
were to be left without reserve to Margaret Johnston,. 
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daughter of the late Captaiii Geoige Johnston of Brae- 
head, for her own sole use and possession. Adding — 
These my worldly goods, I desire to pass into the hands 
of Margaret Johnston at my death, for faithfully and 
justly fulfilling a duty which my selfishness hindered 
me from doing, though seeing clearly that it was mine. 

Great surprise was evinced when they heard the 
news ; and no one was more surprised than Margaret 
Johnston herself. Not a word of Garry Owen, nor of 
Eonald or Daisy Morrison ; not a thought had been 
given to them when the will was made ; and the place 
was to pass into the hands of a stranger after alL And 
G«.rry Owen, who had looked with selfish pride on the 
wide park and flowing acres, and had longed for his 
grandfather^s death that they might be his, was now a 
wanderer and an outcast from the place which would 
never call him master. 

" I'm weel pleased that the place is left tae Miss 
Jt)hnston ; she's a nice leddy, they say ; and I was aye 
thinkin' and won'erin' wha wad come to the place when 
the auld man deid." 

" Aye, Donald Fraser, I was thinkin' lots about it tae. 
I won'er gin she'll live here ?" 

" Weel, it disna seem like at the present ; but I think 
they'll no be ill to ser' ; there's nane o' the new-fangled 
ways aboot them." 

" Leeze a me, it's a lucky job efter a' ; it*s mair than 
likely that the son's bairns wiU get their ain in the en'. 
Things were lookin' gey and gumlie for Brankswood, 
and it would just have been as weel withoot a maister 
as tae hae had that misleared loon aboot the place." 

" Ye are richt, Donald Fraser. The auld place wad 
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:9une hae gane tae rack and ruin gin Garry Owen had got 
it They*re wadna haebeen muckle peace aboot the hoose, 
•either. I won'er whaur he can be, or if he will, ever 
show his face here again." 

"I dinna think there is muckle fear o' that. But 
what dae ye think about stayin', Jenny ; wad ye no like 
tae hae a hoose o' your ain noo ? You have been house- 
keeper a lang time tae ither folk." 

"Weel, you see, Donald Fraser, a daursay I hae 
enough to live on, but I dinna think it wad be sae 
comfortable as whaur I am. You see I hae been aye 
used to a maister." 

" Tak' me for the maister, Jenny. We hae kenned 
ane anither a lang while noo, and I dinna think a hoose 
wad be eerie whaur ye are." 

" Weel, Donald Fraser, I dinna mind if I say ' Yes.' 
There's nane o' us very young, and we might hirple on 
better thegither; and I dinna ken ony ither man I 
•could better lippen mysel' tae." 

" Weel, ' Yes' be it, then, Jenny Greig ; and we 
needna fule muckle mair aboot it ; we're ower auld tae 
xoort." 

" We are that, Donald ; and it aye seemed to me a lot 
o* tamfulery at ony time, seein' a lot o' lasses hoUokin' 
aboot wi' lads ; they seemed to hae nae shame in them." 

Thus the wheel of life turned round. One had de- 
parted from life at Brankswood, and had scarcely been 
covered by the grassy turf ere two of its remaining 
inmates were making arrangements for new ties in life, 
and another breach in the house of Brankswood. Still 
the two old Scotch people were no doubt acting wisely. 
A kindliness had sprung up between Donald Fraser and 
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Jenny Greig many yeais before ; but it had never been 
tested nntil the laird's deatL Donald knew it wonld 
have been useless to ask Jenny to leave the laird, 
while he was so ill, and also that they could be most 
useful to him as they were ; but when death took their 
master from them, Donald thought the proper time had 
come for him to speak, and Jenny thought the time had 
come for her to answer; and a few short weeks saw 
Jenny come to Brankswood laden with " weddin* 
braws ;" and one Sabbath morning saw Donald and 
Jenny at the kirk, where Jenny's gude dark blue silk 
and harness plaid was a source of envy to many a 
maiden who had reached beyond the thirties. She wore 
a white string-cased bonnet, too, suitable for the occasion; 
but the greatest feature was this: they were seen in the 
Brankswood pew for three successive Sundays, and then 
Donald and Jenny appeared in their sombre black. 

" Na, na, Donald ; folk may talk as they like, and it 
winna dae ony harm. It wadna be lucky tae be kirked 
in black, but we maun wear oor black claes oot o' due 
respect tae the laird's memory." 

And Donald had begun to think that Jenny was 
" richt in a* things," and, like a douce gudeman, he did 
her bidding. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



31AJIGARET JOHNSTON'S FOETUNK 
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My faith. Miss Maggie, and wha wad hae thocht it, 
that the auld man wad hae left his siller tae yon, and 
Brankswood tae. My! ye will be a gran* leddy!" 

'' I think you are mistaken, Elsie ; I shall not be any 
richer than before." 

" And hoo dae ye mak* that oot, wi' sae muckle mair 
left ye ?" 

" Don't you see, Elsie, the property and money is not 
mine. It belongs rightfully to Ronald and Daisy ; and 
no doubt the old laird meant them to have it when he 
made his will, only pride would not let him name his 
.grandchildren ; but I daresay he thought they would 
get it at my death." 

*' Weel, Miss Maggie, as usual you're richt. I didna 
look at it in that licht afore." 

" Well, but Elsie, you see it is the right one ; and you 
must do your best to help me make the bairns take it ; 
they will have their scruples, no doubt." 

" Nae doot o' that, for they're baith prood ; but they've 
aye dune what you tell't them afore, and I'm sure they'll 
jio gang again ye noo." 

" Well, here they come, and I will speak to them at 

E 
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once. Tou see Marion and the baby will be here to- 
morrow, and all our time will be taken up." 

" Elsie, there you are ; the very person we want ta 
see. Daisy and I have just been puzzling our brains to 
find a new name for auntie. Shall it be Lady Johnston,, 
or the lady of Brankswood Hall ? or can you give us 
something better V* 

" Ye'll just ca' her what ye hae aye ca'd her, and that's 
Auntie Maggie ; and Fse warrant ye she winna hae ony 
ither." 

" Now, I see auntie and you have been putting youp 
two heads together, and there will be no room for inter* 
ference from any one else." 

" Now, bairns, you must let me speak to you myself, 
and act towards you as I think right. You have never 
wilfully disobeyed me, and I trust you will now do as 
you have always done. You know the money and the 
estate are rightfully yours, and I will have nothing to 
do with it whatever. I propose making it over to you 
as soon as possible ; and I trust that no conscientious 
scruples from either of you will cause a disregard for my 
wishes. I have enough, and more than enough, in the 
old house, and I think it would only be fair to divide 
the property between you. If you refuse me, the house 
of your grandfather will go to ruin, and will be left to 
the care of strangers, and the money left to me would 
not be put to the use Laird Morrison intended. I shall 
never leave Braehead to take a shelter anywhere else. 
You, too, are young, and can repair the place, and see to 
its interests. And I am more glad for Daisy's sake than 
I am for your's, Ronny ; it will give her many comforts 
that she would not have had after her marriage, which. 
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throtigh your grandfather's death, will have to be 'put tS 
for a little ; and it will also be a pleasure to think that 
some of you will be near to me, as you will live there 
sometime or other. Now, what say you, bairns ?" * 

" My dear auntie, I think I can speak for Daisy, as 
well as for myself We have always understood each 
other. You are making a great sacrifice for our sakes ; 
but whatever you decide we will abide by it." 

" That is right. I thought you would see it in the 
right light when I spoke to you, and I feel pleased that 
you should show no reluctance to accept what is right- 
fully yours. There now, kiss me, and say nothing more 
about it." 

" There is one thing, auntie, I should like to do, and 
that is, to divide the money into three parts, and lay 
aside a portion for Garry Owen should he ever return ; 
and also make a point of finding him out." 

" Just like you, Eonny. I may justly be proud of my 
brother ; and I think it is but right that this ought to be 
done." 

"Eh, auntie?" 

'' I was afraid to mention it to you after his treatment 
of you, Eonny ; but I am glad to see you have forgiven 
the great injury he tried to do you." 

" Ah ! aunt, it is Garry Owen who has sufiered most. 
You forget that out of the evil sprang the good. I 
might not have been the possessor of my dear Marion 
except for that ; and Elsie and Daisy would have lost 
their trip to London."' 

'' Eh ! that was an unco time, Eonny. I hope I wiU 
never live tae see anither like it. I hinna got the better 
o't yet." 
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^ Ebie, my good woman, you must not grudge that 
tr^ ; and I think if I were in the same fix again, you 
would be off to see if you could help me out of it" 

** Ye're just richt I'd tramp my legs a gude step tae 
dae ony ane o' you ony gude. Then Fm glad ye're gaun 
to tak' Brankswood— it's a load off Miss Maggie's mind. 
The place wad just hae been an oppression tae her ; and 
after a', it's but richt." 

^ Ay, Elsie, and naebody else but you will welcome us 
hame tae Brankswood ; sae keep yoursel' spruce." 

" Ye're no for awa again, are ye ?" 

*' Not yet, Elsie. Marion and the baby will be on our 
hands here for a little, and then we will be off again." 

'^ m be richt glaid to see them ; and as for the bairn, 
auld Elsie is sure to like him for his father's sake." 

*' Auntie, Daisy and I have been often talking about 
going to Italy. You know we would like to see our 
parents' grave, and the place where we were bom ; and 
when Marion and I return to London, if I can be 
spared a few months from Lombard Street, we will go, 
and take Daisy with us, if you will spare her." 

'• If it please ybu, my children, I will be pleased. I 
do not care to travel much myself, but I will long for 
the time to see you all back again." 

** Oh ! auntie, I have dreamt for years of visiting the 
land which I dimly remember, but which to me must 
ever be a sacred place ; and I sometimes think that the 
quiet resting-place of my mother must be the loveliest 
spot on earth." 

Ronny's young wife arrived at Braehead next day, 
and the gentle English flower won all their hearts at the 
Auld Hoose. Her doting love for Eonny and her boy 
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made her doubly dear to them, though they could not 
help loving her for herseH alone. 

Only two short weeks could they stay at Braehead, as 
a slight. iUness of Lady Dunbar hurried them back to 
London, and caused them both great uneasiness ; but 
they anxiously looked forward to their return from Italy, 
if Lady Dunbar's health permitted them to go abroad. 
Daisy went with them, a double joy filling her heart. 
She would see Davie Morton in London, and many 
things she had to tell him; also she was going to 
visit the land of her birth, and her romantic nature 
and true poetic feeling revelled in delightful anticipa- 
tion of her coming travels and her visit to the Sunny 
South. 

Fortunately, Lady Dunbar soon recovered, and the 
young folks had their desires realised; and glowing 
descriptions came from Daisy of all she saw, but stUl 
breathing an anxious longing for the sweets of Braehead, 
and the rough wind of the lofty Fentlands. 

In their absence Margaret and Elsie were busy. 
Margaret had the settlement arranged that Bonny and 
Daisy should be the possessors of Brankswood ; and Mr 
Morton was their adviser under any difficulties. He had 
kept rather away from them at first, thinking, perhaps, 
that there might be some difference made in regard to 
Davie and Daisy. But the good man might have known 
Margaret better ; but when Bonald and Daisy had said 
good-bye as they went away, something had filled Mr 
Morton's mind that Daisy was changed. Changed no 
doubt she was, for she felt that the dearest wish of her 
heart could be gratified, and that she would have money 
enough to settle Davie Morton in some place nearer his 
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home, where he could follow the pursuits of a coimtiy 
life, which were more congenial to his tastes. 

The family at liberton had thonght it was something 
different, and their minds were greatly relieved when 
Margaret Johnston assured them to the contrary, and 
felt inclined to be a little disagreeable in thinking they 
should have doubted Daisy's love. 

Workmen were employed to repair the house of 
Brankswood; and an addition was made containing 
bedrooms and nurseries. The drawing-room was opened 
and put in order for the first time for many years. 
Several new servants were engaged and placed under 
Jenny Greig — now Mrs Fraser. She had not yet gone 
to her own home, having promised she would remain at 
Brankswood until everything was right. 

" I'm sure, Miss, I will be glad to please you, and 
welcome baith you and the gudeman to the place where 
I hae been mony a lang year." 

Margaret could not help laughing at the trite remark 
of the old housekeeper. And when she told her she had 
made over the property to the laird's grandchildren, she 
said — 

" I'm richt weel pleased. Ye're a gude woman, an' 
I'm sure there's no a body aboot the place but will 
welcome the young laird wi' an open heart; an' it's a 
gude thing for the hoose. Ma word, Donald Fraser 'uU 
be weel pleaded tae hear o't." 

And she entered into all the arrangements and pre- 
parations with a hearty zeal, and said they would be 
so pleased to see the young laird come home. 

The rooms set aside for nurseries were neatly fitted up ; 
and many an ancient toy, which had been hidden away 
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in a storeroom, came to light again and ornamented the 
shelves. Two old-fashioned cots, and rocking-chairs, 
found their way tWre too. 

The chsdrs were of very curious manufacture ; and on 
Margaret Johnston inquiring about them, Jenny Greig 
said — 

" It was a happy day in Brankswood when they Were 
brocht hame. The Isurd had bocht them for the win- 
some bairns that his bonnie young wife had given bhiih 
to, and there was naething gude aneuch for them ; but, 
puir young leddy, she never recovered, and the laird 
just doted on the mitherless bairns ; but somehow or 
ither they baith took the measles and they de'ed, and 
the laird just gaed awa frae the place a broken-hearted 
•man. There wasna ane aboot the place but what had a 
gude greet that day, for he was a gude maister and a 
kind ane. And he wasna ower stoot — something on his 
lungs, they said ; and you see he never came back again, 
and the auld place cam' to Mr Morrison. But I hope 
there will be brichter days in Brankswood noo." 

" Ah, Jenny ! his trials were heavy, and I never heard 
how it was he came into the property before." 

Everything at last was finished in Brankswood. Nearly 
a year had passed since the old laird had been gathered 
to his forefathers. The young people had enjoyed them- 
selves so much that they had prolonged their stay ; but 
a few more weeks were to bring them back to auld 
Scotland, and a welcome to Brankswood. Elsie and Mar- 
garet were longing for Daisy back among them. It had 
been arranged between Margaret and Sonny that Davie 
Morton and Daisy would live at Brankswood after their 
marriage. Eonald could not give up the bank for some- 
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time. He tiunight he ou^t to lemam as long as Sir 
Heniy lived, and then make diJETerent arrangements, as 
no place was so dear to him as the lofty range of the 
grand (^d Pentlands. Margaret busied herself again in 
the Anld Hoose, and Elsie was always planning some- 
thing new for the absent ones. 

^ Weel, noo, Miss Maggie, it's queer, after a', hoo the 
Lord works everything for our gade in the en'. When 
the baims are sae near, they will aye be comin' ower 
here, and it winna seem as if we had lost them." 

** Tes, Elsie ; they who put their trust in the Lord are 
not deserted in their time of trouble. Dark times come 
to all of us, and black clouds hang over our lives ; but 
if we can look beyond, we ean realise the sunshine of a 
Father's love, and somehow it makes our troubles lighter. 
Eh, Elsie ?" 

*' Tour richt again. Miss Maggie. It's just a way ye 
hae ; but somehoo or ither ye're aye richt." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



THE LOST FOUND. 



EoNALD, Marion, and Daisy lingered in the land of 
music and poetry much longer than they had intended. 
Some irresistible spell seemed to attract them to the 
spot where they first had seen the light. Marion loved 
the place so much that she had told Eonny he was to go 
home without her ; but then that was an impossibility, 
for the sunshine of life would have gone from either of 
them if they were to be long separated. But on turning 
their steps homewards, they had decided to have a look 
at Paris, and then cross for England. Daisy had a 
Blight attack of bronchitis, and was confined to her room 
for several days, but soon recovered, and was able ta 
join the others at the tdble-de-hSte. 

One day, while having their dinner, Eonald missed 
Daisy. 

" Dear me, Marion, where can she have gone to ? She 
was here a minute ago." 

Marion's anxious eyes saw Daisy passing through the 
doorway, apparently in haste to overtake the waiter,, 
who was hurrying from the room. 

" There she is, Eonny; make haste. Where can she 
be going to?" 
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Eonny reached the doorway, and also the spacious 
entrance hall, but could see nothing of Daisy. He sent 
some one to her room to inquire if she had gone there ; and 
he returned to Marion in great anxiety, thinking there 
must be something wrong, and they both went to search 
for her. 

" Dead nuts on our handsome waiter. I wonder what 
his pretty little wife at home would say if she saw htm 
in the room alone with that young lady? ' Ah ! c'est 
oral. Les femmes ils sont le diable.' " 

But the dastardly Frenchman got no further with his 
yUe speech, for the strong arm of Eonald Morrison 
grasped the English and French waiters by the collar, 
And he demanded to know where his sister was. 

Both walked quietly enough with him to the door 
which Daisy had entered a few minutes ago. She was 
•standing in earnest conversation with one of the waiters 
who had passed from the room shortly before. They did 
not observe them entering, and Eonald said, " Daisy, my 
•dear," and turned to her companion. 

" Garry Owen ! I do not need any explanation now. 
I did not notice you before." 

" But I did, Eonald, and I hurried after him in case we 
should lose sight of him, for I knew how anxious you 
were to find him." 

" Is it possible, Eonald Morrison, that you can have 
foi^ven me the great wrong I did you ?" 

" Forgiven and forgotten long ago, cousin Garry, and 
we have only been anxious to find you." 

" And what of my grandfather, Eonald ?" 

" He died a short time ago, and he left aU his pro- 
perty to my aunt ; but she made it over to Daisy and 
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«ie, and we have set aside a portion for you, tliihking 
you would some day return/' 

"Well, Eonald, I do not deserve such treatment; 
least of all from your hands. Such kindness seems im- 
possible. I would not accept anything for myself ; but 
I will for the sake of a pale-eyed little wife at home, 
and a dark-eyed little boy." 

" What !" said Marion and Daisy in one breath "You 
must take us to them ; we must go and see them.'' 

And Garry Owen asked leave from the manager of 
the Cressy Hotel, to spend a few hours with some 
friends. 

" My home is some distance from here, and it is not 
fit to take you to. We have been very poor ; but the 
gentle love and patient endurance of a good woman has, 
I trust, made me a better man. When I heard that my 
sin had found me out, I fled to London, and took lodg- 
ings for a few weeks in a quiet house at Hampstead. 
My landlady was the widow of a doctor, and had been 
left in very bad circumstances. She had one daughter, 
Lilly Forest. My mind was anything but easy, and I 
thought I might be taken and imprisoned ; and having 
a good deal of money about me, I drank heavily, think- 
ing that the demon would drown my sin." 

" And how came you to get married, Garry ?" said 
Marion. 

" Well, returning home late one night, scarcely able 
to walk, my brain reeling with the accursed drink, I fell 
down stairs, and broke one of my legs and fractured my 
left coUar bone. My system being in a bad state, and 
almost driven mad with the thoughts which were con- 
tinually following me, of course delirium ensued ; and it 
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was then that Lilly Forest came to me with her sooth- 
ing gentle ways, and nursed me into sense again, and 
almost made the wicked Grarry Owen feel that he had 
something to live for." 

" And did you many her ?" said Daisy. 

" Yes, I did; and her poor mother was much against it ; 
and we came here with nothing to live on except a few 
pounds which I had left;. I did not know what work 
was, and I think I was too lazy to work if I could have 
got it. I allowed my wife to do millinery and needle- 
work, and I lived on what she earned ; but when little 
Garry came to us, and opened his dark eyes and looked 
at me, I was struck by the worn look in my little wife's, 
eyes. I had loved her as much as my selfish nature 
would allow me; but I then loved her with all the 
ardour that a man could feel, and I vowed I would work 
at whatever I could find ; and I have done so." 

" Well, we are very glad that we have found you, and 
hope you will go back with us to Brankswood." 

" No ! Ronald Morrison, that I could not do — I could 
not bear it ; but by-and-bye, I may go there and see 
3'ou all. But here we are, and there is Lilly at the 
window." 

" Does she know that you have any relations, or have 
you told her the circumstances ?" 

" No ; I have never told her, though I do not think it 
would make any diflference to her." 

" Lilly, I have brought some friends to see you and 
the baby." And our three friends were shown into- 
Garry Owen's home, contrasting strangely with the old 
mansion of Brankswood. Two small rooms constituted 
the whole range of their house, and, surrounded with 
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comparatively few comforts, everjrthiiig was scrupulously 
clean, and the tidy-looking little wife was the greatest 
ornament of her home. 

'' I am pleased to see any friend of my husband's ; 
and here is little Garry would say the same if he could 
«peak." 

'* Me like papa, me do ; and me Uke mamma^ me do/' 
was the welcome of the young Garry. 

A sweet little woman was Garry Owen's wife ; rich, 
flowing nut-brown hair and hazel eyes, with deep ex- 
pression, were the greatest marks of beauty. But she 
was all tenderness, and the first being on earth who had 
■ever influenced Garry for good. She had not thought 
him all bad to begin with; and her strong love and 
forbearance ht^ made a changed man of the selfish, 
reckless Garry we knew before. After some explana- 
tions with her regarding the money which Garry would 
now possess, and an alteration in their position, she 
lifted her soft hazel eyes sweetly, yet proudly, to Garry's 
face, saying, 

** I am glad for his sake, because he deserved some- 
thing better." 

Both Daisy and Marion were drawn to the little 
viroman at once, and Marion said, 

" Cousin Lilly, I love you already, and you must try 
to persuade your husband to return to England with 
us." 

" My anxiety is great to see my mother, but I will 
not seek to persuade Garry to go back. Some day he 
jnay ; but if he wishes to stay here, I am sure he has 
«ome good reason." 

These words of Lilly Owen's did more towards 
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turning Garrj^'s thoughts homeward than all the en- 
treaties and persuasions of the others; and he ans-^ 
wered, 

• " We will see about it after, Lilly, for your sake and 
the bo/s, if not for my own." 

A new home was provided for Garry and his wife ;. 
and many little presents from Daisy and Marion found 
their way to Lilly and the baby. They were assurancest 
of full and free forgiveness of the past, and precious 
little links of promise for the future; and the three 
women parted with deep and affectionate tenderness^ 
which two of them had long thought they could never 
feel for any one dear to Garry Owen. With Garry and 
Sonald it was the same. Bonald's frank and generous 
nature, and forgiveness of the past, had won the heart of 
Garry. True, he had deeply repented of his evil ways ; 
but harsh treatment might have sent him back to feed 
upon the old leaven; love and kindness had done 
their work, where severity might have failed. And the 
two men parted, one standing on the pier, and the other 
leaning over the side of the crowded steam-packet^ 
cousins indeed. 

Our travellers arrived in London in safety, and after 
a day or two's rest at the banker's, they started for 
Scotland. Davie Morton went with them to witness 
the welcome of his friends to their new home, where 
Auntie Maggie, Elsie, and the Mortons were assembled 
to meet them. 

Mr Davidson had arranged arches over the gateways,, 
and rosy-cheeked Sunday school children were placed 
ai'ound to strew the path with flowers. It was a happy 
day for all of them ; and there were no clouds on the 
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faces of the old retainers, but jokes and smiles were 
passed on every side. 

" Bless the honest face of him!" said Grizzel Kennedy, 
as she stood beside the open gateway, bobbing herself 
about with her peculiar curtsey. 

" We're glad it is you that are comin' here ; for it wad 
hae been a bad day for Brankswood gin Garry Owen 
had been maister here," said Jenny Greig. 

But when Bonald told them of a peaceful little home 
in sunny France, and the loving little wife and boy, and 
the altered life of Garry Owen, some felt that perhaps 
they had wronged the motherless lad, and if that they 
had loved him more they might have found out his- 
better nature ; but they had always been stern to him,, 
from the first symptoms of his selfishness. And Ronald 
told them that some day they might hope to see him 
and his wife and boy; and he trusted they would forgive 
and forget the past, and welcome him to the house where 
he had spent so many years, with as hearty a welcome 
as they had given to himself and his family, who were 
to them comparatively strangers." 

" That we will, for your sake, if no for his ain," came 
from several of the old people of Brankswood. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LIBERTON MANSE AXD ITS VISITORS. 

Daisy's wedding was now the thing to be thought of, 
and a good providing made for her, though no time was 
fixed. Elsie said, " it was aye best tae be before han'," 
80 it was cut, cut, and stitch, stitch, from morning until 
night. Since Davie Morton had returned to London, 
with Eonald and Marion, there had been few holidays ; 
but having to go to Edinburgh to make some purchases, 
they left early one morning, intending »to go round by 
Liberton Manse. Daisy felt her life twining round the 
lives of the family at the Manse, and naturally enough, 
too, for Davie Morton's father and mother must be dear 
to the girl who was to be his wife. 

Mrs Morton had some friends from Calder, a good, 
kindly old lady and her son, the new parish minister of 
Calder. Mr Nasmyth had come to Liberton to preach 
for Mr Morton, as he had been suffering from rheuma- 
tism, through a severe cold, and was not able for his 
duty. 

Mrs Nasmyth was a nice old lady, with plenty of 
humour, and she enjoyed Mrs Morton's homely, straight- 
forward ways, who had just been into the village " to fit 
the bairns with shoon." And great was the questioning 
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about the looks, the lacing, and the buttoning ; and then 
the bairns stood up, as proud as young princes, to show 
off their new boots. 

" Ye hinna gotten a new pair, Jeannie, but then 
mother'U maybe let you hae new ane's sune." 

" I am sure I dinna want them. My ain is gude 
enough, and there is Grace's to wear oot yet ; ye see 
they're ower wee for her." 

I "That's just like Jeannie; she's aye thinkin' aboot ither 
folk ; and Johnnie, he wants a pair tae ; they're aye the 
better o' a pair tae wear and a pair to hain." 

" Come, Daisy, my dear, you seem in a brown study ; 
we want our Davie here tae bring the red into your 
cheeks, bairn." 

" Oh no, Mrs Morton, but I am thinking how much 
nicer it will be for all of us now to stay so near you, in- 
stead of going away to London. I do not think I could 
have lived long away from the fresh breezes of the 
Pentlands." 

" Weel, you see, lassie, gin ye fancy a lad ye must 
follow him ; but I'm sure Davie would rather stay 
aboot his ain place if he could." 

" I think he would have made a better farmer than a 
banker." 

Weel, you are right, but you see it's no easy to ken 
what to dae ; but he is sure to be contented wherever 
Daisy is." 

" Yes, Mr Morton, love lightens labour, and work 
seems easier with the smiles of those we love." 

" That's just the way wi' me, Miss Johnston ; when 
our guidwife gets out of temper, and that's no very 
often, it just seems as if there were a thimder-cloud 
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hanging ower eyerything I pnt my hands to, and 
things will no work right" 

** Well, I am sure they will make a happy conple, for 
they seem to have been one for many years, and they 
always get on so well together^ and we will miss them 
from the place when they are all gone." 

" Come awa. Miss Johnston; Binna and me have been 
makin' drop cakes for the tea ; for you see the milk was 
newly churned, and they have risen so nicely." And Mrs 
Nasmy th bustled into the room, her cap ribbons pinned 
back on her shoulders, her broad striped silk dress 
tucked up, showing the whitest of tuckjed petticoats, 
and comfortable cloth boots. The blazing fire had col- 
oured her face to match her ribbon strings, which were 
of a deep reddish hue, and contrasted strongly with 
the tufts of hawthorn which nestled in the flowing lace 
border. She stood in the doorway the picture of a good, 
bustling mother, and the bairns were clinging to her in 
their childish glee. 

*' Well, Mrs Nasmyth, you really infect us with your 
cheerfulness, and I betoken a merry tea." 

" Somehow or ither I'm aye cheery. I get a wee bit 
doon in spirits noo and again, but I jist say tae mysel', 
it's nae use, for a licht heart maks a short day, and 
gars the work spin aboot easily. I wish Jamie wad 
come ; he is so fond o' getting among the woods, and 
gathering the wild flowers and the moss. One of our 
parishioners said to me one day, ' I think Mr Nasmyth 
might find something better tae dae; it's no minister 
like.' " 

" And what said you to that, Mrs Nasmy th ? " 

" Why, I just told her that my son often took the 
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"best of his sermons from the woods and the wild flowers. 
You should have seen her stare." 

" My certes, ye're son maun be gaun daft, no tae tak' 
his sermon frae the Bible, but preach aboot sic things 
as that, — useless things that the bairns pu' in handfu's, 
and get tired o' them afore they get hame ; why, the 
thing's no spiritool." 

" You see she didna think the great teachings of God 
had everything to do with the wilds of nature, and her 
heart could not understand it." 

" Some natures cannot, Mrs Nasmyth ; but I many 
times have heard the most beautiful sermon in the 
wild roar of the wind through the heavy branches, and 
the gentler rustling of the dewy grass ; in the dewdrop 
which lingers in our Scottish blue bell or purple heather, 
and the trickling of the running stream, running on and 
on unceasingly through each glade and dell, over each 
rough stone which breasts its bed, — on and on into 
the great and boundless sea, just like our lives breast- 
ing the great river of life, and rushing on and on to 
etemitv." 

" Aye, Miss Johnston, could we only bring all the 
beauties of nature into our lives, and remember that 
we, and we alone, among all the varieties which God 
has placed in this beautiful world, have a life beyond 
it, it would help us greatly in the turmoil of our own 
lives, and quell the strife which often arises within 
us." 

" That is right, mother," said Mr ITasmyth, as he 
•entered for the first time, " and if everybody had a good 
wife and simple-minded mother like you, it would be a 
great help too." 
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"Yes, Mr Nasmyth, mothers make the men; don't 
they?" 

" 'Deed, aye. Miss Johnston, and Tm proud to say that 
I have nothing to be ashamed of in my son." 

" I am afraid you will, mother, when you see how few 
of these cakes and scones will be left when the tea is 
finished." 

" Come awa, Mrs Morton ; what's the guid o* stayin' 
oot in that kitchen sae lang? I daresay Daisy will learn 
soon enough what Davie likes best," and Mr Morton 
chuckled to himself over his joke. 

" I'm just comin' ; but you shouldna be sae personal; 
Daisy winna like it." 

" What do you say, Daisy ; have I offended you ? " 

" It would take Mr Morton to speak a long time be- 
fore he would offend Daisy Morrison." 

" You'll no speak like that after ye get married to 
Davie ; you see mother-in-laws are terrible ogres." 

" I do not see how that can be. I am sure I love Mrs 
Morton, and I do not think she can ever be an ogre to 
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"I wish you would stop your chattering and take 
your tea ; there's Mr Nasmyth, and Grace and Johnnie, 
have been for a long walk, and they seem rather peckish; 
and Miss Johnston and Daisy have only had a snack 
since they came here. 

Mrs Morton had a good spread tea, and displayed her 
best china. " No ane o' them cracked or chipped, and 
they were a wedding gift tae ; but I hae aye keepit them 
in the press, and washed them myself after they were 
used." A couple of stewed rabbits stood at one end of 
the table, and a dish of eggs and bacon sent their deli- 
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cious flavour from the other. On a side-table stood a 
whole cheese and a basket of girdle cakes. This was a 
custom in the Scottish country districts, — cheese to every 
meal, and, if possible, a whole one was put down ; and 
you would hear fhe country wives grumbling that their 
cheese was getting " dune " when they had scarcely cut 
it to the centre. 

What a hearty meal they all made, and what plea- 
sant jokes was made by Mr Nasmyth. Although a much 
younger man than Mr Morton, they agreed well ; they 
were both hearty, good-natured men, and God-fearing 
too ; their jocund faces showed they were capable of 
enjoying the good things of this life, at the same time 
not forgetting their duty to their Maker. It was an un- 
heard of thing in Mr Morton's parish to hear the children 
say, " Ein ! there's the minister." They were too glad to 
get his kindly pat on the head, and, " Where have you 
been tae, bairns ?" which at once invited the confidence 
of the children, and tended greatly to strengthen the 
congregation ; and, judging from appearances, it would 
be the same with Mr Nasmyth. 

Help was given on all sides to clear away the things, 
for the servant lass had quite enough to do in the 
kitchen, and the young girl had taken out the three 
youngest children into the park until the tea was 
finished. 

Mrs Morton was a sensible woman. She gave the 
young children a comfortable tea before the others, and 
sent them out to amuse themselves. They were too 
young to behave properly at the table ; and though all 
the company were fond of children, yet at meal times 
they sometimes prove rather tiresome. 
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Margaret and Daisy were just thinking of starting for 
Braehead, when Mrs Morton exclaimed — 

'' Gnde preserve ns ! there is rain ; noo, wha wad hae 
thocht it r 

" And there is thnnder, too. Dear me, I hope it will 
not last long." 

Peal after peal sonnded nearer, and the rain dashed 
over the Pentlands, as only one who has ever been 
caught there in a storm could imagine. It was past 
eight o'clock, and the ride of several miles was not very 
tempting to the visitors. 

" You canna gang hame the nicht. Miss Johnston ; 
you would be drenched through and through. If I were 
you, I would just make my mind easy, and stay till the 
morning. 

" I do not know what to do about Elsie ; she will be 
in such a state. It makes me quite anxious." 

" Elsie will be all right, never fear. She is sure to 
sit up for you till late ; but she would know you would 
never ride home in this awful storm." 

'' It just came on like this the last time I was at 
Braehead. It's just aboot the same time of year; ye 
canna depend on it." 

" I am afraid it will put you about, Mrs Morton ; you 
see, it will make so many.'* 

" Nae fear ; it is you that will be put aboot, Miss 
Johnston. It is an easy matter to make beds when ye 
hae plenty o' bedding and blankets and house room." 

And so it was settled that they should not go to 
Braehead until the morning ; and the storm never abated 
till after midnight. 

Margaret Johnston said it was sotnething to make up 
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for being detained, to assemble in that dear old manse, 
where everything was peace and quiet, around the 
altar of family worship, when the dear old 40th Psalm 
was sung to the quaint tune of " Martyrdom," the read- 
ing of the chapter in verse about, the servant lassies, 
neat and clean, entering for prayers, and the bonnie 
bairns, with devout faces, as if they understood all the 
depth and beauty of the holiness of God. 

" Then kneehng down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the hnsband prays : 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays ; 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear ; 
Together hymning their Creator's praise 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere." 

Burns. 

Mysterious dispensation of the Creator, that the child 
trained amid such goodness should ever be led by the 
gaieties of this world's scenes to turn his mind from the 
God who was the shadow and the substance of his 
home, and leave all to feed on the husks of the swine. 
Surely the memory of a heavenly calm must overtake 
the erring wanderer so cradled and nurtured, and bring 
him back to life and hope. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

JAMES GRANT AND DICK GRAIXGEB. 

" Well, Dick Graiiiger, I dare say neither yon nor I 
thought six months ago we would be walking up and 
down the Trongate of Glasgow, and wondering where we 
were to sleep." 

" No, James Grant ; it seems like a dream to me. I 
was here once before. But what do yon think of doing, 
or where do you think of going to ?" 

" Well, we must find a shelter somewhere. We can- 
not camp out in the streets of Glasgow the same as in 
the backwoods of America; and as to which direction 
we will steer, we had better think over it, and see in the 
morning. Are you feeling better ?" 

*' Yes, a little ; but it seems as if all the mad strength 
liad gone out of my body within this last six months.'' 

"And all your mad temper too, Dick. You were 
always considered a surly fellow, and the fellows used 
rather to fear you." 

" As I told you before, my life was soured, and I have 
never seen the bright side of anything since ; and life in 
the prairie, I should think, does not improve any man's 
nature. Does it. Grant?" 

" No, Dick. I have been tired of it for a long time. 
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It was rough at best ; but I must try and settle into 
something or other, now that I have set foot in auld 
Scotland again." 

" It seems like madness for me to come back to my 
native soil, with only one arm to work with, and no 
money in my pocket. A sad disgrace, indeed, to the 
land that gave me birth." 

" You lost your arm, Dick, in a good cause ; and I 
think, after aU, it may have done you good. But here 
is a decent-looking inn ; suppose we see if they would 
put us up ?" 

" You had better look to your money-belts in a strange 
lodging." 

Weel, gentlemen, we are reyther particular aboot wha 
we tak* in, but ye look decent kin* o' chaps. Are ye fae 
furrin pairts ? " 

" Yes, my good lady ; it is more than twenty years 
since I^saw the clock on the Tron steeple." 

" Will ye be gaun to stay lang in Glasgie V 

" I think we wiU only stay to-night. We want to get 
as far as Edinburgh as soon as we can." 

" I reckon ye'U want some supper ? An' yer frien' 
there looks as if his bed wad be the best place for 
him." 

Yes,' he has been ill for a long time ; and we will take 
what you can give us for supper, and get to bed as soon 
as convenient for you, mistress. 

** Come here, Jean, and lay a supper here for twa 
travellers, and fry them a guid dish o' eggs and bacon ; 
and see to the steak and onions that's in the stew-pau, 
for ye see we aye have to keep plenty in oor hostelry; 
and naebody ever came the way o' John Green's o' 
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the Wheatsheaf an' said they didna get eneuch to 
eat." 

"Whaur shall I pit it doon, mither? In the bar 
kitchen?" 

" Put it in oor ain room, and just show this gentle- 
man the way, an' be quick aboot it. 

" This is your room, sir, an' ye'll find the beds nice 
and clean. Ye see it's a double-bedded room, an' it 
comes real handy in the fair time. Ye see we can pit 
four in this room, and sometimes ane on the sofa; an' 
wi' your leave, I'U get down an' air the sheets ; it's a 
thing I'm aye particular aboot, it's such a bad thing ta 
sleep in damp sheets. My first guidman gat his death 
through naething else — ^rest his soul — an' it just was a 
lesson tae me." 

" Mrs Green, I can smell these onions, and it really 
makes me anxious to taste them." 

" Jist you come awa doon, then, an' I reckon your 
frien' wiU want his supper tae." 

" Is that your daughter, Mrs Green, that has just been 
in the room?" 

" Yes, sir, it is ; she's a winsome lassie." 

" Is she the eldest ?" 

" 'Deed, no, sir, she's the youngest o* seven. My 
auldest was a lassie by my first gudeman, though she 
aye took oor name, bein' but a baimie when I married 
again; an' she gaed awa to Canada lang syne; an' gin she 
kent hoo her puir mither*s heart aches aboot her, she 
wad either come hame or let's ken hoo she gets on ; and 
Jamie, my eldest lad, he's a sailor, an' a richt comfort 
he is tae us. Twa I laid in the kirkyard at the Shaws,. 
and twa at service, and Jean she stays at hame instead 
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o' a lass. But ye dinna seem weel, lad ; jist hae a 
thim'lefu' o' brandy ; it'll pit ye richt, an' I hope ye'll 
mak' a guid supper." 

" That he will, Mrs Green, for I've smelt nothing 
like it for many a long year." 

" A'weel, I like to see my customers eat weel ; it's aye 
a guid sign they appreshate the cookin*. Some folk 
are aye sae ' mim-moo'ed,' they never can eat onything 
ava, but I think its a' put on; it's different if their 
health is nae guid, but for healthy, honest folk, they can 
aye eat their meals." 

And the two guests at the Wheatsheaf did good 
justice to the bountiful spread and good cooking of the- 
hostess. 

" Oh, Grant, what shall I do ? Do you think I should 
tell her? I think she would curse me where I stood. 
Ye see that is the mother of Betsey that you buried 
under the tree in the wild forest prairie, with my boy 
and her's by her side ; I could see it in her face. Oh,, 
but she was like her mother, and I should have been 
kinder to her, but you see there was no love between 
us ; both' our lives had been disappointments, and we 
each carried our own secrets in our hearts, and did the 
best we could." 

" Yes, Dick, I think little blessing follows a love- 
less marriage; and, I daresay, every one has in life 
to go through a love disappointment." 

" What should I do ; should I tell her ? It seems to- 
me she should know the fate of her daughter ; you see^ 
poor Betsey never told me of her relations, and as for 
myself, I had none to speak of." 

" I do not think I would tell her now ; perhaps we 
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may come back here again ; you might then be stronger, 
And would not feel it so much." 

" It seems a strange coincidence, but I am sure 
it is true. There is that Jeannie Green, she is just 
what Betsey must have been at her age. And my 
Joey seemed to me a mixture of Mrs Green and my- 
self." 

" Well, wait till we come back to the Wheatsheaf, if 
I were you. We must start with the stage coach early 
in the morning." 

" Where does the coach start from, Mrs Green?" 

" There's a coach rins frae here, at seven o'clock, but 
it disna gang to Edinboro*. You see the train has cut 
that trade oot entirely." 

Oh yes, I forgot the advance of the times ; you see 
it's many years since we were in Glasgow before." 

" Weel, I'll see that you are up in time, and your 
breakfast ready, sae you may gang to your beds." 

And our two travellers started in the train next morn- 
ing for Edinburgh, bidding good-bye to kind, bustling 
Mrs Green, who little guessed she had shaken hands 
Avith the man who had been her eldest daughter's hus- 
band, and the father of her grandson Joey, whom she 
had never heard of. The good woman went back to her 
inn and sighed. 

" Weel-a-day ! we see some queer folks in an inn 
betimes. That's a queer cheil that wants the airm. I 
reckon his life hasna been the easiest in this warld o' 
ups and doons." 

And the two travellers went on their way, cheered 
with the kindly welcome and good-bye of good Mrs 
'Green of the Wheatsheaf, and thinking the buxom 
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widow, for the second time, must have made a good wife 
to her first and second husbands, and that a worse lot 
might befall a man than to be third landlord of the 
Wheatsheaf. 

The train, which was new to both of them, sped on its- 
way, passing little country stations budding with wall- 
flowers and beds of garden plants, until they reached 
Linlithgow, and here Dick. Grainger and James Grant 
alighted. 

" I am tired of the ride ; can you take a walk, Dick ?'" 

" Oh, yes, I think so ; for there is nothing to hurry us, 

and the day is too fine for confinement in these car- 



riages." 



(t 



Well, we will have some refreshment, and something 
to eat on the way. I daresay we will want it before we 
get to Edinburgh." 

These preparations completed, our travellers started 
on their walking journey. 

"Well, here is the Blue Bell. My word, it seems 
to me Scotland has been flourishing since we left 
it." 

" It could never do much good with such as you and 
me, I think. You see the Scotch are such a steady, 
plodding lot of people, that it is hard for them to 
understand how a fellow can take flight to the back- 
woods of America, instead of persevering in his own 
country." 

" Leave our countrymen alone, Grainger ; ere I live to 
be much older, I mean to prove to some of them that 
the wUds of a foreign land have been a blessing for two 
of her sons." 

" My word, we are not far from Currie. Let us just 
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<;ross over and have a look at the anld village, and 
then over by the ponds. I think a drink of milk or 
a glass of ale would be a help on the journey, and we 
can get it there ; but, my word, look at the big drops 
of rain." 

" I think it is only a shower ; so here for some 
refreshment, and then for a walk, Grainger. See if 
you can step it as you did over the prairies in the 
burning heat. I have seen you walk brisker than 
this." 

" It will take me a long time to recover from this 
broken arm and the shock. My head is now quite 
giddy with all the excitement of this. Who ever would 
have thought that the first house we should set foot in 
would be Betsey's mother's." 

" Well, it was a strange adventure ; it will be my turn 
next. I airi afraid no mother-in-laws will cross my path 
for a long time." 

" Perhaps a mother, then ; and I am sure that would 
be better, for it would be like a haven of rest. I am 
sure if mine were living, I could tell her all my troubles 
and get consolation." 

" So could I, Grainger, but mine died many years 
before I left home ; if she had lived, I would have been 
at home still — I think a good son, perhaps a happy 
father and a good husband. So much for a good mother's 
influence ; the want of it robbed my life of its greatest 
blessings, and a father's stern judgment sent me a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. My goodness, how 
the rain pelts ; I am afraid you will get wet through. 
Is not that thunder and lightning dreadful ? We will 
have to seek shelter somewhere. Let us get under this 
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old tree ; the branches are heavy, and the plane t ree was 
always a shelter from the rain." 

. *' The rich plane tree with its flowing leaves, 
Dropping the showers on the grassy eaves ; 
Shelter the wanderers fated to roam, 
Guard them with care from the howling storm ; 
Hush each sigh in their Weary breast, 
Anchor them safe in the haven of rest." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



ELSafS LOOK OUT. 



" Weel, weel, this is an awfu' nicht. My gadeness^ jist 
see the rain is coming ower the hills in bncketfa's. 
What ever will they dae if they are on the road ; they 
will be drenched tae the skin." 

" Gude kens ; it has come on an awfu' nicht." 

" Weel, Jean Spiers, I'll jist gang doon to the yett and 
see if there is ony sign o' them. If they hadna left the 
manse, they wad surely hae had mair common-sense 
tlian tae hae started in sic a storm. 6ie me my plaid 
and I'll step doon ; the rain winna hurt me ance I get 
'neath the porch at the yett." 

" Just look at thae twa men under the plane tree ; 
winna they be drooket ? A gude rin for Braehead wad 
be the wisest thing in this storm." 

" Weel, ye're richt, lassie ; but faith, it disna dae tae 
harbour every tramp aboot the hoose; and gin they 
come here they can sleep in the barn, and yer faither 
can see tae them. My plaid will keep me Ary, I will 
gae through the orchard. That grass wants cuttin" 



again." 



" I hope they winna come hame through a* this rain ; 



it's something awfu'. 



1 9i 
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" Glide evening to you, mistress. How far is it from 
the nearest village V 

" Weel, in ye gang back the hill wye, it wiU be a gude 
twa mile tae Currie." 

" Hoo far is it tae Edinburgh, then ?" 

"Weel, I daursay it's the best o' seven miles across 
the hill. But ye're clean drookit." 

" Yes. Do ye know where we could put up for the 
night ; it is a long way either distance? Have you not 
a bam or anywhere to shelter " 

" Ye winna sleep in ony barnyard the nicht, nor no a 
step farther dae ye gang than Braehead, Duncan John- 
stony 

** Elsie Craig ! ye ken me, after alL I thought ye would 
not, and I longed for a glimpse of the Auld Hoose on 
the hillside." 

" Elsie Craig's no doited though she's auld ; an' 
though ye're altered, yer ee'n and yer voice wad never 
alter tae my sicht or heann'. Bring in your frien'; 
there's naebody at hame, and Elsie just daes as she 
likes." 

" Weel, Elsie, things are no sae muckle changed in 
the Auld Hoose as I would have thocht." 

" No muckle, atweel, and I'm richt glaid to see you, 
I tell ye. My word, I'U no air the best sheets the nicht 
for naething ; and sic a surprise tae for them when they 
come back." 

" WiU that be soon, Elsie ?" 

** Weel, I dinna think it will be the nicht Ye see 
they have gane to Mr Morton's at Liberton. Ye mind 
o' him, dinna ye ?" 

" Yes. Has he left the parish ?" 

M 
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'' Mony a lang year syne. Ye see, they hae a hantle 
o' bairns, and liberton kirk was nudr siller; and he was 
jist richt in takin' it. An' Daisy is jist gaun to be 
married to Mr Morton's anld son." 

"And who is Daisy? You see, I never heard the 
name before." 

" Oh, aye, I forgot ; you see, there's sic a lot o' things 
happened since ye hae been awa, that there is nae 
won'er ye dinna ken." 

"And what of my father, Elsie ?" 

" Oh, ye're faither de'ed, wi' a broken heart, no lang 
after ye gaed awa. Agnes married Laird Morrison's 
son, and it was a bad match, for he was no fittin' for 
oor Agnes ; and you see Daisy is her dochter, an' a fine 
bonnie lassie she is tae, I tell ye. And as for her brither 
Bonny, he is jist as nice a lad, and as gude a ane as 
ever ye clappit an e'e on ; and he has jist been married 
short syne, and a fine son the wife has had lately. They 
say it is sic a bairn, but, ye see, it is a lang wye frae 
here, for they live in London." 

" Well, I am sorry, Elsie, aboot my faither ; and wha 
has the Auld Hoose got for a maister noo ?" 

"Naebody ava; unless, the folk dae say, it's Elsie 
Craig ; but they're aye meddlin' wi' ither folk's affairs ; 
it's a gate they hae, and they canna let dacent folk alane ; 
but it will hae a maister noo, I reckon, and gey prood 
I will be, for Miss Maggie's sake." 

" She is aye Maggie, then, is she ? That is strange; 
she was well favoured when she was a lassie." 

" Weel, ye see, it's a lang story, and gin ye let me 
steer this fowl roond for oor supper, I will jist tell 

ye." 
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" Ye see, no lang afore your faither de'ed, he was jist 
frettin' and worrjrin' aboot you and Agnes, and he 
thocht he hadna treated ye weel, and sae on, and he 
keepit aye by Maggie Johnston's side, and wadna let 
her oot o' his sicht, and, she was but a young thing 
then ; and when he was deein' he jist made her promise 
never to leave the Auld Hoose, but keep it on for you, 
when you or Agnes came back. He thocht some day 
or ither ye wad like a glint o' the auld place, and sae 
Maggie and me were left here thegither tae wait and 
watch for this day to come. And when George Allen 
cam' a coortin' her, ye see, he wanted a wife tae live in 
London wi' him, and Maggie would not leave the 
Auld Hoose, and he jist left her in a tearin' temper, 
and we never heard mair o' him. He couldna hae cared 
muckle aboot her, that's sure, else he wad hae come 
back again and seen her, and tried to un'erstan' her 
better; but no, he jist keepit awa', and maybe he 
has got a wife and bairns noo; but Margaret John- 
ston has carried aboot a sair spot in her heart ever 
since, and the fash o' the place has been a lot for her ; 
but she is a brave, good woman, and she has done her 
duty, there is nae question o' that. An' then, you 
see, puir Agnes de'ed awa in Italy, or some sic place ; 
and when Maggie heard she was there, she jist gaed 
awa' a' that gate hersel', and naebody to mind her, and 
she stayed till Agnes de'ed, and brocht back the twa 
baimies wi' her, that is Bonald and Marguerite Morri- 
son, but we aye ca'ed her Daisy — ^ye see it made a dis- 
tinction, and the name somehoo suited her — and they 
hae been here ever since, exceptin' o' Eonny; he 
gaed awa' tae Lunnon, and we had a sair trial wi' him. 
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His maister blamed him for takin' siller, — ^the leein' 
trash ! — as if the son o' a Johnston could touch what was 
nae his ain, and I had tae gang a' the wye tae Lunnon 
mysel', and a sair fecht it was tae." 

" Noo, jist tak* your supper, lads. What's the maiter 
wi' you, my man V* 

** Oh, Elsie, he has been ill for a long time. You see 
he has lost his arm, and he was sadly scorched riding 
through the prairies; and if you and Maggie do not 
mind, he had better stay here the nicht." 

''And whaur dae ye think ye'refnen' wad gang? The 
same as if he wasna as welcome to Braehead as yersel'." 

" Come, Grainger, you had better get to bed. Where 
will we sleep, Elsie ?" 

'* Oh, yer ain room is jist ready for ye, and ye had 
better get him up stairs, and then come and finish 
yer supper." 

"I'll no sleep much the night, Elsie; it seems so 
strange to me, who have been a wanderer for so many 
years, to be back again in the old homestead, and find 
the place, I might just say as I left it, except with 
some faces missing, and improvements here and there, 
and you not looking much older than when I left. Six 
months ago, I had no thought of returning to Scotland 
again. I thought there might be none to welcome me, 
and what would be the use of returning ?" 

"And have you a wife, Duncan Johnston ?" 

" No, Elsie; and I think never will. The only woman 
I ever cared for has been dead many a year, and I have 
led a wild reckless life in the far west, and I will never 
offer the dregs of what might have been a good man to 
any honest woman." 
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" Weel, I think Miss Maggie will be pleased, though 
it disna maiter so much noo ; ye see, she thocht Brae- 
head would be something to leave for Daisy, and of 
course, if ye have nae wife or family, it would come to 
her by richt." 

" I am sure I winna stand in the way, Elsie. Even 
if I had a family it would hardly be just to take the 
old place from the children who have been reared in 
it ; but I feel glad that I am back at the Auld Hoose, 
and have got such a welcome." 

" What else do ye think ye wad hae got in your ain 
hame. My word, wha wad hae thocht o' my gaun doon 
tae the auld yett yonder and fetchin' in Duncan John- 
ston. I wad just as sune hae thocht o' meetin' the 
deiL Weel, things hae a queer way o' workin', an' 
won'ers will never cease. Winna Maggie Johnston be 
prood the morn ; I just won'er wha will tell her — shall 
I send ye oot to meet them, or shall I gang mysel' ? I 
dinna ken which I'll dae, but she will be gey and 
pleased. My word, we will hae a housefu' sune ; I'll no 
ken whaur tae pit them. Eonny and his wife are comin' 
tae see us afore the simmer's ower, and they speak o' 
bringin' her faither and mither wi' them. Of course 
there is Brankswood, but I reckon they will raither stay 
at the Auld Hoose, and I maun put my best fit fore- 
most I was nae mair than ceevil tae him the last time 
I saw him." 

"How was that, Elsie?" 

" You see Eonny was in his bank, and some set o' 
leein* loons got him into trouble, and the banker had 
him put in prison. Maybe he couldna help it. I dinna 
ken muckle aboot their laws ; and if I hadna foun' the 
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letter that his cousin Garry, the sinner, drappit, he 
micht hae been there yet. And I gaed a' the wye 
to Lunnon to pruive the laddie's innocence, and the 
banker wanted to shak' ban's wi' me, but I jist wadna; 
for I teirt him he had nae business to doot Eonny 
Morrison, — and neither he had, that's mair." 

" And is lie Eonn/s father-in-law now V* 

" Yes. Ye see the young folk liket ane anither ; and 
after makin' Eonny suffer sic a lot, he behaved richt 
handsome, and let the young folk marry, and made him 
a paiitner in his bank. I think that's what ye ca' it." 

" Weel, Elsie, it's a strange home-coming after all, is 
it not, to find some friends gone to their last resting- 
place, and new ones sprung up to take their place? But 
such is life. One dies to make room for another ; and 
80 it will be until the end of the world." 

" Next morning, in all its smiling beauty after the 
heavy rain, saw Margaret and Daisy on the way to 
Braehead, admiring each tangling tree and thorny brake, 
each copse and bush bending with dewy moisture from 
the blissful showers. The glowing verdure of the rugged 
Pentlands cast up their sweet fragrance, and the curling 
smoke came pufl&ng from the chimneys of the straggling 
cottages. The fleecy flocks were nipping the grassy tufts 
which clung to the hillside, and bleating in their tender 
innocence ; and the sound echoed sweetly through the 
glens beneath, and the chasms which rent the roadway 
here and there. Brightly the morning sun 

" Tints Bonaly with its gladdening ray, 
And nature's dress was bright and gay 
In richest verdure and sweet bHss, 
Earth to the showers threw back their kiss 
, In fragrance rich. 
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" The bullfincli note in sweetest song, 
Tliroiigli shady dell and woods among ; 
And linnets warbling notes of love 
With kindred friends in furze and grove, 
And brushwood brown. 

" Sweet flowers, what volumes do ye speak, 
Sweet warblers, in your blest retreat. 
To human hearts what bliss ye bring, 
What comfort sails on ether wing 
From thee to Gbd ! 

'' Ah ! who can walk in such a scene 
And heedless tread o'er carpets green ? 
And never feel in wild amaze 
That all creation heaven praise. 

Unless 'tis man alone !" 
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CHAP TEE XXVIIL 



SHELTER VBOM THE STORM. 



" Bear me, Daisy, Elsie seems to have visitors. Who 
can that be going through the orchard ? He has gone in- 
doors now, just as if he were at home." 

" Somebody from the village, most likely, auntie ; but 
we will soon be there. Why, there is Elsie looking out 
for us, and she is trying to make sure of us. There she 
goes ik-doors too." 

" My, here they are coming, Duncan Morrison. I'm 
a* in a flurry. I wish she had been at hame yestreen. 
I maun jist see if she kens ye ; and then see tae that 
puir fellow up-stairs." 

" Well, Elsie, did you think we were lost ?" 

" Na, na, bairns. I kenned fine that if ye werena near 
hame ye wad stay at the. manse a' nicht. I'm sure it 
was the wisest thing ye could hae dune." 

" Who is that, Elsie, you have here ? is he a friend of 
yours ? It is a long time since we saw any of them 
here." 

" Aye, he is a frein' o' mine, and an auld ane tae ; 
and he has just ta'en the liberty o' bringin*' anither 
frein' wi' him, wha I hae safely lodged up in the 
spare bedroom; an* in I'm no mista' en, he'll no* be 
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oot o't for for some tima Puir chiel, he's in an unco 
way." 

" Well, Elsie, you do not seem to introduce us to your 
friend ; or is his name a secret ?" 

" I was jist wantin* tae see if ye kent him ; but there, 
ye're no as gleg as me, for a' ye*re a hantle younger. 
He ca'd himsel' James Grant, but his ain name is Dun- 
can Johnston ; sae ye ken noo." 

" Is it possible that you are Duncan ? Oh J I see ; 
there is no mistaking that eye with its family wrinkle 
about it. Many welcomes back to the Auld Hoose at 
hame." 

" Sister Maggie ! this is the happiest day I have had 
since I left it; and this is Daisy — ^whata bonnie lassie! 
Elsie has been telling me all about her. Well, there is 
a kiss for you, Daisy ; and have you not a welcome, too, 
for your uncle ?" 

" Yes, uncle, many. But we have looked for you such 
a long time, that it hardly seems possible you can be 
here." 

" Well, Daisy, here I am, without chick or child, ready 
to act father to my sister Agnes's bairns. So mind you 
are obedient." 

" I don't think you will be a hard taskmaster. I can 
see that good nature is your weak point, and one that 
us women are ready to take advantage of. It will 
be a merry house now, uncle ; and r2d. next winter 
we expect a lot of stories to pass away the even- 
ings." 

" I thought next winter was to see you in another 
home ; at leasts so Elsie says." 

" Well, uncle, since you have returned, I think I will 
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keep to the Aold Hoose. There seems no place like it 
to me." 

" I thought no place would be like the one which con- 
tained the happy man." 

" I say, Miss Maggie, this frein' b' Duncan's is unco 
bad, I think somebody had better gang tae Currie for 
the fat doctor, and be quick. He tak's a lang time tae 
girth himsel'." 

"All right, Elsie. I will send some one at once. 
Who is this friend of yours, Duncan ?" 

" His name is Dick Grainger. He was a neighbour 
out in the far west ; and he rode on in the scorching 
fire thinking to save his wife and child, and had his arm 
hurt, and then taken off. I nursed him through a long 
illness, and we agreed we would return to Scotland as 
soon as he was able." 

"He belongs to Scotland, then ?" 

" Yes ; he is a Scotchman, but he has never given me 
his confidence. But he has drawn me to him wonder- 
fully." 

" Well, I will go and see him." 

"Ye had better stay doon stairs. Miss Maggie, and 
leave him to me. I think I can manage him. He will 
be better shortly." 

The doctor said that he was over-excited, and suffer- 
ing from mental anxiety ; that he must be kept perfectly 
quiet, — no excitement whatever; and prescribed a dose 
to ease the pain and produce sleep. 

Elsie kept to his room as nurse, and the curtains 
were closely drawn. And she went up and down stairs 
mysteriously, cooking things for the invalid, which she 
would not trust to the hands of others. 
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" Ah, Elsie ! you will soon get your patient round at 
that rate. We will soon not have an egg about the 
place, nor a hen that can lay one." 

" An' ye wadna grudge that. Miss Maggie, in it were 
tae save the life o' onybody ye liket." 

" No ! that is true ; but you see you cannot expect my 
love to be as strong for the stranger as yours. You see, 
I have never even seen him. You might let me go and 
see him ; you need not be jealous, I am sure." 

" That was a serpent I never cam' across. They say 
it's sting is bad eneuch, but I never had onybody tae be 
jealous aboot. But never fear, he is gettin' stronger ; 
and then ye wiU see him." 

And a very few days after, Elsie beckoned Margaret 
into the darkened room, and told her that he was having 
a sleep, the first he had had since he came to Braehead 
without being delirious, and told her she could sit by 
him. And Margaret Johnston buried her face in her 
hands, and wept bitterly. And through the scalding 
tears, which streamed over her hands, she prayed 
heaven to spare the life of the man before her, as she 
had never prayed before ; everything in the past was 
forgiven and forgotten as George Allen lay sleeping there 
before her, the sleep that might bring him fresh life, or 
launch him into the world beyond recall. How long 
she sat there she never knew. She was stunned and 
surprised ; wild emotions were filling her bosom, amid 
grateful thanks given to the Divine Providence which 
had cast her lover and her brother together. They were 
weary hours, when her heart kept time to the tick, tick 
of the old clock on the stairs, thudding on her sides aa 
if it would burst its fetters and be free. 
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" Maggie !" 

" George !" 

And she drew the shattered frame into her strong 
arms, and felt in that moment that nothing but death 
would separate again the two hearts who had loved so 
long. In such an hour of peace she neither thought of 
his scarred face nor the want of his arm. It was 
enough for her to know he was safe from all the evils 
he had gone through, and safe under the shelter of the 
" Auld Hoose." 

"Ay, Miss Maggie, I kent ye wadna grudge the 
hens and the eggs, and the ither expenses, noo that 
ye hae gotten George Allen back, though I hardly 
think he deserves sic treatment for stayin' sae lang 
awa'." 

And strange was the news she had to tell Duncan 
and Daisy that night in the soft twilight, — ^how the love 
of her youth had come back to her in middle age, and 
that her happiness was complete. 

" Two uncles instead of one. I wonder what next ; 
it has been nothing but change and excitement this last 
few years in the Auld Hoose." 

" I suppose you knew this all the time, Duncan, and 
did not tell me ; it was hardly fair." 

" I knew nothing about it, Maggie; but when I nursed 
him out in the prairies, I saw in his possession a small 
photograph, which I thought might be you, and under 
it was written, ' Dear Maggie Johnston.* " 

" Weel, ye maun jist dae yer best tae get him doon 
stairs ; and noo that the chiel kens he has something to 
live for, I'se warrant ye he'U sune get strong ; the air 
o the Pentlands was aye refreshin'" 
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"Yes, and Braehead and Elsie were aye gude nurses ; 
leave him to Elsie, Maggie, and he'll get on nicely." 

" Elsie hasna muckle tae dae wi't ; it's the gude han' 
o' Providence that brings a' things richt in the en' ; an' 
I'm glaid tae think that I hae lived to see the day that 
brocht Duncan Johnston and George Allen back again. 
Wha wad hae thocht o' you twa comin' in contac' in 
that oot o' the wye comer o' the globe, and comin' here 
thegither, and jist landin' at Bi^aehead and sleepin' 
under the roof whaur ye were bom nigh on fifty years 
ago. Hech, sirse, it's won'erfu'; an' here comes Mr 
Morton and the wife ; they're aye sae happy." 

" Back again to the Auld Hoose, Duncan ; glad I am 
to see you. It was a shame tae rin awa' and leave us 
as ye L, and never come back to your time o' life. 
This is Mrs Morton the second, Mr Johnstoa" 

"Why, Miss Johnston, you are looking ten years 
younger. Duncan, ye hae brocht back sunshine to the 
Auld Hoose ; and after a', wha has a better right to lift 
the cloud off the roof of the homestead than the only 
son?" 

"Hoots, Mr Morton, ye dinna see things ava; the 
glint 0* sunshine that has glimmered ower oor Maggie 
is up stairs, and ye'U see him sune if ye hae a little 
patience. Ye wiU hae twa weddin's sune instead o' 
ane, or I'm mista'en." 

" Is that true, Miss Johnston ? Somebody come here 
to cut out the fat doctor, or the consequential minister 
o' Parkfairm. My word, we will be having Elsie get- 
ting married soon." 

" I thocht ye had mair sense than jeer at an auld 
woman like me, because I hinna gotten married. I 
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havena seen the man yet I wad change Braehead 
for." 

And she bustled away to see her patient, her old legs 
pretty tired, and Daisy helping her with a tray of 
jellies and tit-bits for the invalid. 

" 1*11 gie up the nursin' the mom, Miss Maggie ; ye 
can mind him yerseF after that I hae weathered him 
through the warst o't, I tell ye, but I am tired noo, and, 
I daursay, auld Elsie winna be wanted." 

" There now, Elsie, you get so soon nettled ; but I 
do not know what Braehead would have done without 
you; you have been the prop of the ' Auld Hoose ' ever 
since I mind, and it will be a sad day when Elsie is not 
able to help us." 

" Weel, Miss Maggie, I'm gettin' gey an' auld." 

" Yes, Elsie, and it will be us young folk's work then 
to care for you. Why, here is Duncan come back, I 
believe, for no other purpose." 

" And I am here, Elsie, and I don't think anybody 
would be more missed in the ' Auld Hoose ' than you ; 
and mind, if you want me, I will let Davie Morton wait 
another year, if that is any comfort to you." 

And with kindly words, and heartfelt love, they tried 
to comfort their faithful friend in her declining years, 
and Eonny never forgot how she had saved him from 
his persecutors. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE banker's visit. 

Great was the bustle at Braehead with the expectation 
of the coining of Sir Henry and Lady Dunbar. They 
were to visit the Auld Hoose first, although they had 
many other friends to see after. It was Sir Henry's 
first visit for many years. His wife had never been in 
bonnie Scotland ; and she was anxious to climb the hills 
and pull the heather bells, the beauties of which had 
been constantly dinned in her ears for many a day. 
The inmates of Braehead had arranged that George 
AUen was to remain in the Auld Hoose until he was 
stronger, and then fresh arrangements could be made. 
Duncan and he shared the same bedroom, to make room 
for their guests. 

Elsie as usual was busy, trotting out and in about the 
farm to see where the best things were to be found, and 
to lay some of them safely in her larder. Home-made 
bread and scones were piled on the shelves, for Elsie 
beUeved in everything home-made. Nothing else, to her, 
had " any fushion in it ;" and so oat cakes and butter- 
milk scones, with rarities in tea-breads occasionally, 
made the staff of life at Braehead. Duncan and Daisy 
found their way to the station to meet their friends ; 
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and the setting sun and the bleating of the lambs on the 
hillside^ with the sweet sound of the warblers chirping 
their even-song in their nests, welcomed the travellers 
to Braehead. 

" Well, Elsie, will you shake hands with me now, or 
am I still a black sheep in your eyes ?" 

** Elsie Craig maun e'en be ceevil in her nain hoose, 
whether she forgies them or no." 

'' That is one step gained, Elsie. I do not think I 
need sue further." 

'' Welcome to Braehead ; and I am sure your are both 
tired after your long journey," said Margaret. 

" Well, we are a little ; but I think the sweet fresh- 
ness of this sheltering house, and the grandeur of these 
fine old lulls, would soon dispel all thoughts of being 
tired." 

'' Bight you are, goodwife. But what is this I hear 
about you, Miss Johnston ? Is it Daisy's first, or your's 
— or two weddings at once ?" 

"Two weddings at once, I think, would be very 
pleasant, and a good chronicle in the history of the 
Auld Hoose." 

"'Deed, aye, sir, and it will save a lot o' fash. 
Weddin's are terrible bothers ; but these things maun 
be dune in a creditable wye." 

'<Will you invite us to the wedding, Miss John- 
ston r 

"We will only be too happy, if you can stay, Sir 
Henry." 

" Happy thought I And I will give away the bride, 
and have the first kiss after, unless your brother Duncan 
disputes the claim." 
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" Oh, no ! I will have Daisy to look after, and that 
will be quite as much as an old fogie like me can under- 
take, knowing nothing in particular about marriages or 
women in general" 

And so it was settled at Braehead that Margaret 
Johnston and Daisy were to be married on the same 
day, — the staid old maid and the bright young maiden — 
the one who had loved and mourned for years in secret, 
and the sparkling-eyed child, brightening with joy and 
gladness, in the dawn of her young love. Strange things 
appear on the stage of life; and sometimes the truer 
they are, the stranger they seem, and the harder they are 
to believe. 

George AUen had related to Margaret his life on the 
prairie, and the story of his loveless marrii^e, and the 
loss of Betsey and his little Joey — of all his sufferings 
and his hard thoughts of her, because he did not under- 
stand ; of how he met her brother Duncan, of his kind- 
ness, and of his journey home ; and the love which had 
lived in her heart for so many years, — listened and for- 
gave, and there was nothing but peace and welcome to 
the wanderer. 

Duncan had decided that he would have nothing to do 
with Braehead; but that George and Ma^e were to 
live there still, and he would be the bachelor imcle, as 
he said he would never marry, and it would be the same 
in the end. 

" Here I am, auntie ;*' and Daisy hugged her 
aunt. 

" Well, Daisy, what do you want, dearie ?" 

"Only to drag you out for a ramble through the 
woods. Sir Henry and Lady Dunbar, and uncle and 

N 
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George are goings bo come along. We will be back for 
tea" 

^ All ri^t, Daisy, I will go; but I must finisb this 
letter to Bonny. Ton see they must try and come with 
Davie to the wedding. Any message for Davie ?" 

" No, anntia Well, yes. Yon may tell him I have 
found a new lover, and that he had better stay where 
he is." 

*' Who may that be, Daisy ? You seem extra happy. 
Who i» the happy individual ?" 

" Why, Uncle Duncan, to be sure ; the biggest and 
best good-natured lover I ever knew. Look at these 
Cairngorm brooches he has bought us — one for you and 
one for me. And such a cap for Elsie." 

^ They are indeed nice. I am sure it is a comfort to 
have him with us again. And I am glad that the Auld 
Hoose will still be my home. It seems to me I could 
not live in another." 

" I almost wish I had not to leave it. But then I will 
not be far from the place — or the scenes of my child- 
hood. Do you know, auntie, I want that old bureau for 
my wedding present. I could not part with it now; it 
seems almost part of my Ufe." 

" Yes, my child, you shall have that, and whatever 
else you want from Braehead." 

" There, they are calling us. Here is your hat." 

" Well, Miss Johnston, what a time you have kept us 
waiting. We thought you were going to deny us your 
company" 

" Well, I am here ; so that must make up for the 
delay." 

They wandered through the woods and dells, and 
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climbed the hillside with joyous steps. Many eveniug» 
were spent thus. It seemed a peace had come to the 
inmates of the Auld Hoose like a calm on the sea after 
the storm had struggled with the waters ; and days and 
weeks glided on in quiet blessedness until the happy 
day arrived — eventful day in every woman's life, some 
waking in a wUd unrest at the life before them, and in- 
wardly wishing their marriage morn to be their last ; 
others, as the morning sheds its first rays on their cheek, 
are heedless of the life before them ; they are to be 
married, and that is enoagh ; and if things are not very 
right now, they are sure to come right after. They do 
not marry the man they would have liked to have; 
but there are money considerations ; it is no use marry- 
ing a man with brains ; there must be something to live 
on. No wonder we meet with so many unhappy couples 
in life, when we think of the mind in which they enter 
the holy bonds of wedlock. How little they think of 
the vows they have exchanged before the altar of God, 
or the ties they have formed; they have nothing in 
common with each other. Love is the last thing thought 
of, and each goes on and on in his or her own way, not 
studying the thought of the other unless for self's sake. 
Can we, then, wonder, when we see people who have been 
sacredly joined together, drifting on hopelessly down the 
rushing stream of life, until the bonds become intoler- 
able, and each feels that the gulf between them must 
end in a separation, for they cannot live a life of decep- 
tion, and dwell in loveless homes. 

No such thoughts crossed the minds of Margaret and 
Daisy on that lovely June morning which sent the joyous 
sunshine in their windows to greet them. They each 
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felt that without those who were to claim them, sunshine 
would have gone from their life. Margaret found a rest 
for her wearied heart, which had ached bitterly over the 
love that had gone from her in the old and happy days, 
over the words of love which had scarcely been spoken, 
but tenderly whispered mid the rustling of the autumn 
breezes. Autumn breezes had- begun to stamp her life 
with their soreness ; and yet here was the day that was 
to lay aside the past, and make her life a summer of joy. 
She thanked God earnestly for His great blessings, and 
wondered at how little she deserved from His all-giving 
hand. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



THE TWO WEDDINGS. 



The day which was to be concluded with the two 
weddings commenced at Braehead with finishing pre- 
parations. The Mortons had early arrived from Liber- 
ton. Beena and Grace Morton were to act as brides- 
maids, and to have the important honour of dressing 
the brides. Eonald and Marion had also arrived to share 
in the general joy. They knew it was a happy time — 
without a cloud to overshadow the wedding prospects ; 
and the cords of love then being bound would strengthen 
on life's journey. 

" It's nae a bit use arguing aboot it. Ye ken weel 
enough they will a* want to get as near to see as pos- 
sible, an* I wad just hae the door tane aflF the hinges, and 
then a' the folk in the kitchen can see richt ben." 

And Elsie had her way. The parlour and kitchen 
doors were taken off their hinges, giving more light and 
a better opportunity of seeing. Elsie had her kitchen 
seated round with wooden forms and tables joined, reach- 
ing from one end of the kitchen to the other, and covered 
with snowy cloths and a bounteous spread. There was 
nothing wanting in style and variety of dainties ; and a 
bride's-cake was placed at each end, which served well at 
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the repast to hide the blushes on the faces of the young 
wives. Mr M'Ewen, the parish minister, was to offici- 
ate, and Mr Morton had to assist him. Several guests 
had been invited from the neighbourhood; but they 
wished the wedding to be as quiet as possible. 

Margaret Johnston entered the room on the banker's 
arm, clad in soft dove-coloured silk, beautiful in its 
simplicity and neatness. Her rich brown hair was 
brushed plainly oflf her brow, and coiled round her head 
with artistic taste. Only a simple white rose mingled 
with her tresses, a true emblem of her pure heart and 
simple life. 

Duncan Johnston led in Daisy in her flowing white 
robes, coloured only by the rich blushes which overspread 
her cheeks, and shaded by her long eyelashes. Her dark 
hair swept her shoulders in flowing curls, which were 
caught up carelessly in a strajdng blossom from her 
wreath. 

The Scottish marriage ceremony was afifectingly gone 
through, and tears ran down the face of Margaret John- 
ston. They were tears of joy, mingled, perhaps, with 
a shade of sadness at the thought of what might have 
been long ago. 

Daisy's happy face betokened no sad thoughts. Her 
love for Davie Morton was pure and unselfish, and, like 
Margaret's, would stand fast through weal and woe, and 
be even stronger in the darkness of shadow than in the 
glare of sunshine. 

Mr M'Ewen told them that at this time their life was all 
bliss, but that no doubt trials would come to break their 
happiness ; that no couple ever passed through the world 
without suffering; but while they had the true and 
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faithful love for one another, and a simple trust in God, 
they might overcome all their troubles, and pass 
through the furnace of affiction purer and stronger 
than before. 

The banker had the first kiss from both brides. He 
had exacted it from Margaret, but had taken Daisy 
unawares ; and warm congratulations pressed them on 
every side. 

" Miss Maggie ! but you look better than ever I s?lw 
ye. Dear me, but this is a gran' nicht for oor Auld 
Hoose ; and Daisy, I dinna ken what tae say aboot ye. 
You just look sae bonnie ; and I'm sure I wish you 
much joy." 

" Aye, Elsie, you're right ; but I think we would be 
wise to think about something to eat, and drink the 
health of the brides." 

" Weel, Eonald, you are jist as fond o' eatin' as ever ; 
but after a', it's no the warst feature at a weddin'." 

" Yes,,Elsie ; and they are to start for Glasgow to-night, 
you know, so we must not lose time." 

And so they all followed into the large old kitchen, 
where, from the highest to the lowest, they were longing 
for a taste of the good things before them. Elsie's had 
been a wise aiTangement, for the large sitting-room 
would never have held them with any comfort. The 
health of the two happy couples were proposed in glasses 
round ; and the bride's-cake of each cut as usual before 
their leaving to dress for the journey. 

Davie and Daisy had arranged to spend a week at 
Carlisle with Mr Morton's sister; and Margaret John- 
ston wanted to gratify a whim of George Allen's by 
spending a night or two in the " Wheatsheaf " with good 
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Mrs Green, and give George an opportunity of explain- 
ing all to that lady. 

On arriving down stairs again they were greeted with 
hearty cheers, and passed into the carriages which were 
waiting amid showers of rice and old slippers, which 
last had been hoarded for months -for this occasion. 
This was the third time that Margaret had passed from 
the Auld Hoose — twice in sorrow, but now in joy. 

The guests remainied to enjoy the festivities, and made 
a hearty supper. Many songs were sung, jokes were 
cracked, and tales were told by the married folks about 
their own weddings, till at last Mr Morton said he 
thought the young folks were longing for a dance ; and 
80 the supper was cleared away and refreslunents laid in 
the parlour, and after some little " scrapin' and tunin*," 
the fiddlers started the " Flowers o' Edinbui^h," which 
good old country dance was led off by Sir Henry Dun- 
bar and Elsie, and right well did Elsie " foot it," though 
declaring every now and again that her " dancin' days 
were dune." 

Duncan followed up with Mrs Morton, and they both 
did justice to the easy-going fiddles. Mr Morton 
monopolised the fair Marion, and Bonald Lady Dun- 
bar. The great kitchen was soon thronged with others 
whom we have not before introduced — all ranks, from 
Sir Henry down to the ploughmen and servant lassies, 
whose smart shoes and gaudy ribbons flaunted about 
as if they quite understood the music ; and as each 
country swain, in his " hodden grey" led his damsel 
to be seated, and cool the purple of her face, one 
could hear quite a commotion of animated conversa- 
tion. 
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" Oh, my ! sican a' niclit we're havin' ;" and " My ! 
wasna that mutton fine." 

*^ Lord, Meg ! dinna speak aboot the mutton ; gin ye 
had tasted that cfauckie that was cooked till it was just 
the colour o' my hair, ye wad never hae thocht o' eatin* 
onything else for a month !** 

'' A'weel, Jock, tastes differ ; but I never tasted a hen 
yet that was carroty, an' I'm sure cookin' wadna gie 
them that shade. Oh, my 1 isna Tain Davidson swiggin' 
at the whusky !" 

" 'Deed, an' I dinna mind if I hae a drap mair mysel'. 
Gudesake, it's nae use gaun to a weddin' unless ye get a 
wee drap in yer e'e." 

"Weel, at onyrate, dinna get drunk. I'm sure I 
dinna mind hoo muckle a man tak's, if it's no seen on 
him ; but that's the disgrace o't." 

" 'Deed, Meg, I wadna be sae * mim-mou d ;' it jist 
spiles ye a' thegither." 

**Weel, it disna maiter muckle, I'm sure. There, 
they are strikin' up the ' Lea Big,' an I canna resist 
that; sae an' ye want to get fou, I'll get anither 
chiel." 

But Jock forsook the whisky for Meg's sake; her 
buxom figure and big blue eyes had been the cause of 
many a heart-thud beneath Jock's fustian jacket ; and 
he thought it was hardly worth his while, for the sake of 
another glass, to risk his fair one's displeasure. 

Sir Henry and Lady Dunbar retired earlier than the 
others, the most of whom kept up the dancing until 
early in the morning (or rather late). Our honest friend 
Elsie would not give in, although the oldest person 
there, but bustled about, assisted by Mrs Morton and 
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Duncan, seeing that eveiy one had enough to eat and 
drink. 

"Na, na, there's naebody gann frae Braehead the 
nicht without plenty, and a piece o' the brides'-cakes. 
Ah ! I min' fine when I was a young lassie, hoo I used 
tae like to get a snack o' onything that cam' frae a 
weddin', or a bit o' blythemeat ; and I used to keep them 
under my pillow for three nichts, thinkin' that they 
wad bring me a gudeman, but he hasna come yet ; and 
I'm gaun tae try't again, an' gin he disna come noo, I 
will gie up hope, — and time tae, for I'se no see seventy 
again." 

The morning sun saw the Mortons returning to 
Liberton, and the farm lads and lassies making for their 
homes, in the full flight of happiness, delighted with 
their invitation and the night's enjoyment 

'' Some gaed hame happy, 
And some were unco nappy ; 
And their daily cares were hidden 

Wr the wee drap in their ee*. 

'^ Some pairs in love were steepit, 
Though their e'en were nearly steekit ; 
But it was a' ane tae them, 

Wi* the wee drap in their ee*." 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

FAREWELL TO THE AULD HOOSE. 

We will leave Davie and Daisy Morton on their journey 
to Carlisle, where they knew a hearty welcome awaited 
them, and follow George and Margaret Allen to the end 
of their journey. 

It was rather against Margaret's tastes to go to the 
" Wheatsheaf," still she had urged George to do so ; he 
had a duty to perform to the mother of the lost Betsey, 
and Margaret thought she might make the way easier 
for him; and so they arrived at the " Wheatsheaf," where 
Mrs Green was preparing to receive them. 

" Oh, 'deed, Mr Allen, I got yer letter, and glaid tae 
hear ye were weel ; and I hae jist been puttin* my best 
room in order for ye." 

" This is my wife, Mrs Green." 

" Weel, I'm sure, marriage mak's a gran' change on 
some folk, for I wad hardly hae kent ye. I wish ye 
baith muckle joy, and welcome to the ' Wheatsheaf.' 
And hoo is yer frein'." 

" Oh, we left him at home ; and Mrs AUen is his 
sister." 

" A' weel, he looked a nice, dacent chiel, and I'm glaid 
tae hear he has got settled." 
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And Mrs Green then bustled about to provide for 
her guests, and they thoroughly enjoyed the good cheer 
and the kindly ways of their landlady ; and Jeannie 
was saying to herself, " That is a nice leddy, Fm sure " 

Next evening they were all assembled in the parlour, 
and the sorrowful tale was told of George Allen's first 
marriage, and the death of Betsey and Joey — of how he 
had grieved over them, and regretted his loveless mar- 
riage. He told her all — of his love for Margaret John- 
ston before he had gone to America, and the bitter life 
he had led — of how he wished the boy had been spared 
to him ; it had been a sad blow, indeed. 

" Oh, laddie, Fm wae tae hear o't ; I aye thocht she 
wad come back tae her mither some day, in spite o' a' 
her waywardness ; but ye were baith wrang, sair wrang, 
to marry and no likin' ane anither, and it looks like a 
judgment on you and on her tae. I wad hae likit tae hae 
seen the laddie, puir wee thing; no even tae ken he 
had a gran'mither leevin'.*' 

All of them were sadly moved, but none more so 
than George Allen ; he had been the transgressor of the 
three, and deeply he had regretted his first marriage ; 
and he contrasted the hour of the present with the past 
How different had it been when he married Betsey; 
not a thought beyond himself had filled his heart, and 
now it was all joy and love. He bowed his head in 
shame before kindly Mrs Green and tiie pure face of 
his wife, when he told them that he had married Betsey 
Green as a matter of convenience, and not of love. 

Mrs Green, after the first burst of grief was over, ex- 
pressed herself warmly, and said she forgave him, and 
trusted they would be happy, but it left a sore spot on 
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the good woman^s heart to think that her first-born, 
and her first grandchild, had died on the lonely prairie 
wilds, with no hands to help or save, except the One 
who had seen fit to free them from their troubles. 

They returned home to Braehead, glad to think that 
the scene was over, and taking back two daughters of 
the " Wheatsheaf," who had left their places, and in- 
stalling them safely in Brankswood, under the care of 
Jenny Fraser. 

Davie and Daisy returned to their new home at 
Brankswood, where a kindly welcome awaited them, 
and where Binna and Grace Morton found a second 
home ; and Daisy delighted in doing everything for the 
advantage of Davie's sisters. 

We will pass over a year of blissful contentment 
which beamed over Brankswood and the Auld Hoose. 
We will say little of the other two babies which had 
been given to Bonald and Marion, or the dark-eyed 
little Daisy who had opened its eyes in the old house 
of Brankswood, and was nursed with unceasing love 
and tenderness by its grandmother and its two aunts, 
nor of the wild delight of Mr and Mrs Morton when 
they held the baby for the fii*st time in their arms. 

But we will tell you of the yearly gathering at the 
Auld Hoose on the hillside, when the liberton folks, a 
family of Morrisons and Mortons assembled together ; 
where George Allen and his wife were a sunshine of 
happiness ; we will tell you of how Duncan Johnston 
wheeled about our faithful Elsie in the chair which had 
been Maggie Mackintosh's ; and how the kind friends 
nm*sed and tended her every want with loving care in 
her helplessness ; of how her old eyes would sparkle 
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with an earnest love, as she would stretch ont her feeble 
arms for the baby — ^neither a Morrison nor a Morton. 
No ; it was a " winsome wee thing" which had blessed 
the late union of George and Margaret Allen, and the 
wise woman overcame the fond mother, and she called 
her baby Betsey. No petty jealousy rankled in this 
noble woman's heart towards the wife that her husband 
had buried in the far west; but she made his loving 
heart happy in speaking fully, freely, and kindly of the 
home which was wrecked on the distant prairie. 

We would also tell you that some years after, you 
might see an old-fashioned rumble driving through the 
thoroughfares of Edinburgh ; the reins were tightly held 
by Donald Eraser, and the inside was laden with young 
Morrisons, Mortons, and two young friends, who were 
known as Master Garry and Miss Lilly Owen, and who 
spent many a happy day at the home that would have 
been their father's, except for his sinful selfishness ; but 
the children knew not of this, and their parents allowed 
them to come to Brankswood as often as they were asked. 

The sun shone brightly over the Auld Hoose in the 
early dawn, when our honest friend Elsie was called to 
her forefathers, and the prop and stay of Braehead had 
sunk beneath a summer sun, to rise again beneath a sun 
of glory. 

The aged lips had been tenderly kissed by all the 
family, and her dear face was hidden for ever from their 
sight. How Margaret, Ronald, and Daisy grieved over 
the old heart who had done so much for them we can 
never know ; but their sorrow was too deep for tears. 

It was the last cloud which overshadowed the Auld 
Hoose, and it was a sad one ; but, like every cloud, it 
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had its silver lining and its golden fringe, and the sun 
shone forth again in all its brilliancy, leaving the regrets 
and sorrows which had worked on all their lives a thing 
of the past. 

The grand old trees waved proudly as ever; they 
had wept in their mournful rustling over the troubles 
which had befallen the ground from whence they had 
sprung ; but as the sun cast its rays over the glistening 
branches, they seemed to rejoice with the inmates over 
the peace which had come to their home and the Auld 

HOOSE. 



THE END. 
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Aboon, above. 
Aboot, about. 
Ae, one. 
Aft, oft. 
Aften, often. 
Afore, before. 
Ahint, behind. 
Aiuj own. 
Airt, direction. 
Avrms, arms. 
Ajee, aslant. 
Alane, alone. 
Alang, along. 
Amangf among, 
Ance, once. 
Ane, one. 
Anither, another. 
AUoeel, indeed. 
Auld, old. 
Ava, at all. 
Awa, away. 
Ayont, beyond. 

Bairn, child. 

Baithf both. 

Bane, bone. 

Barefit, barefoot. 

Beforehan\ in time. 

Bides, betides. 

Bien, well-to-do. 

Bit, little. 

Blinking, closing the eyes. 

Blythemeat, bread and cheese 

from a christening. 
Bluidy blood. 



Bobbin*, reeL 
5oc/if, bought. 
Bonnie, pretty. 
Braes, hillsides. 
Braws, fine clothes. 
Brither, brother. 
Brewin\ gathering. 
Bum, running stream. 
Busk, to dress. 
Bushit, dressed. 
Brunt, burnt 

Ga\ call. 
Callers, visitors. 
Gallant, young boy. 
Caller, fresh. 
Cam\ came. 
Canny, cautious. 
Canna, cannot. 
Cairded, mixed. 
Ceevil, civil. 
Chiel, young lad. 
Claverin\ gossiping. 
Clout, to strike. 
Claes, clothes. 
Clappit, looked at. 
Coup, tumble. 
Couthie, cheerful. 
Chuchie, chicken or hen. 
Crack, a chat. 
Cra/ws, crows. 
Coortin', courting. 
Couldna, could not. 

Daen, doing. 
Daft, foolish. 
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Daffin\ making fim. 
Daundering, strolling. 
Dahg, knocked.- 
DauTy dare. 
Dee, die. 
JDeein\ dying. 
'Deed, indeed. 
Deily devil. 
Didna, did not. 
Disna, does not. 
Doited, doted. 
Donnert, stupid. 
Dousey, well-looking. 
Douce, modest, sober. 
Dyke, stone walL 
Doot, doubt. 
Drwp, drop. 
Dreigh, tedious. 
Drooned, drowned. 
Drooket, drenched. 

Ee, eye. 
Een, eyes. 
E^nirC, evening. 
Eerie, fearsome. 
Eri^euck, enough. 

Fa% fall. 
Fauts, faults. 
Faught, trouble. 
Fatih, bother. 
Forfoughten, worn out. 
Fettle, good spirit 
Foregather, meet together. 
Fit, foot. 
Flffy, frighten. 
Fruht, scare. 
Frein\ friend. 
Fou, drunk, 
Fvles, fools. 
Fushionkss, tasteless. 
Fouk, folk. 
Frae, from. 

Gar, must. 
Gae, go. 
Oa/M, gone. 



Ga^, going. 

Gaie, road. 

Gear, goods. 

Girth, to dress. 

Gey, very. , 

(rie, give. 

Gin, gif, if. 

G^2e^, sharp. 

Glint, glance. 

Glimm^n\ blinking. 

Gloamin*, evening. 

Glowerin*, staring. 

Glegly, quickly. 

*Gree, agree. 

Greet, weep. 

Gude, gooo. 

GwnUie, black, dark. 

Gude e^en, good evening. 

Gyte, silly. 

Ha\ halL 

J3a«, have. 

Hairst, harvest. 

Hams, home. 

Haun\ hand. 

Haud, hold. 

HarCs, hands. 

Haggis, Scotch dish. 

Hap, cover. 

Happit, covered. 

Ha>sna, has not. 

Haiti, whole. 

Hantle, number. 

Howes, hoUows. 

Het, hot 

Hie, high. 

Hielan^man, Hi^hlandman. 

Hiezie^ young girL 

Hinny, honey. 

Hirple, to get along slowly. 

Housie, small house. 

HolloUn', larking. 

Keek, peep. 
Ken, know. 
Kimmer, gossip. 
Kintra, country. 
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Kirkedf to be churched after 

marriage. 
Kirkyard, churchyard. 
Kim^ harvest home. 
Knack, management 
Knowes, hillocks. 

Laigh, low. 

Laird, landowner. 

Lan\ land. 

Lane, alone. 

Lang, long. 

Lauchin\ lauehing. 

Lave, remainaer. 

Lees, lies. 

Leevin*, living. 

Len*, lend. 

Liket, loved. 

Lippen, trust. 

Lichten, make easy. 

Loe, love. 

Leeze me, happy in thee. 

Loon, rascal. 

Losh, expression of surprise. 

Ltigs, ears. 

Mair, more. 
Ma^, make. 
Maun, must. 
Mem, ma'am. 
Maister, master. 
Minnit, minute. 
Mind, remember. 
Mim-mou^d, demure. 
Mou\ mouth. 
Mislea/red, mischievous. 
Mwm, to keep quiet 
Muckle, much. 
Mountain dew, whisky. 

Na, no. 
Nappy, sleepy. 
NaterH, natural. 
Needna, need not. 
Neive, hand. 
NevJe, comer.. 
Neebor^ neighbour.' 



Nickt, night. 
Nettles, annoys. 
Newfangled, new-fafihioned. 
No, not. 
Noo, now. 
Nigh, near. 

0% of it. 

Oot, out, 

Ony, any. 

Oatcakes, cakes made from 

oatmeaL 
Orra, odd. 
Ower, over, 

Pairts, parts. 
Parritch, porridge. 
Pit, put. 
Pruive, prove. 
Prood, proud. 
Peek, breathe hard. 
*Ploy, employment. 
Povik, to pulL 
Pu', pull. 
Pu*vn, pulling. 
Povmie, pony. 
Plaid, scarf shawl. 
Pre««, cupboard. 
Prinned, pinned. 

i2e(i(i, tidy. 
Richt, right. 
i2m, run. 
Routh, plenty. 
Rung, stick. 

jSoe, so. 
fifo/^, soft. 
Sapjyy, juicy. 
Sailvn*, seafaring. 
Sair, sore. 
Sairin*, serving. 
Soifp, spoonful 
Sang, song. 
jSau^, salt. 
Schule, school. 
Sconnert, disgusted. 
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Scri/m/pit^ straiglitened. 

Shoon, shoes. 

Shouthery shoulder. 

Sheugh, ditch. 

Sib, near kin. 

SiCy such. 

Siller, money. 

Silly, haK-witted. 

SiriMner, summer. 

Syne, then. 

Sin*, since. 

Skirl, acveaia. ' 

Slee, sly. 

iSma*, small, 

Snaw, snow 

fifoTwy, in good condition. 

Speer, inquire. 

Soo, sow. 

SJdrlin*, making a noise. 

Spiritool, spiritual. 

Stan\ stand. 

Starve, stone. 

Steeve, strong. 

Tamfulery, nonsense. 
Tak*, lake. 
Ta*en, taken. 
Thae, those. 
Thegither, together. 
Thimblefu*, small drop. 
Thoomh, thumb. 
Th/rang, busy. 
Tick, credit. 
Tint, lost. 
Twa, two. 



Twal, twelve. 
Tyne, lose. 
Teugh, tough. 

Unco, strange, uncommon. 

Verra, very. 

Wa% walls. 
Waddin*, wedding. 
Wai, wet 
^(w, sorrowful, 
Wark, work. 
WarV, world. 
Waur, worse. 
Wean, child. 
?F^ee, small. 
W^ars^, worst. 
Weel, welL 
]^F7mi, who. 
Wheen, a lot. 
Whang, large piece. 
Whaur, where. 
Whyles, sometimes. 
Whins, furze. 
Whusky, whisky. 
Whup, whip. 
Whumper, whine, 
^t', with. 
Winna, will not. 
Wra/ag, wrong. 
Weelrfaured, good-looking. 

Yetts, gates. 
Fe«^reen, last evening. 
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